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HE Imperial Conference, to meet in September, 
| will have a very full agenda. There is to be 
no separate Economic Conference, but there 
can certainly be no ground for complaint that the 
Government is wishing to limit discussion of the 
economic problems now confronting the British Com- 
monwealth. The general question of the Empire’s 
trade, including capital investment and_ branch 
industries; the effect of tariff changes and the extent 
and effect of Imperial preferences, and of cartels; bulk 
purchase and price stabilisation—these are all included, 
together with the operations of the various Imperial 
economic and research services. The many subjects 
coming within the scope of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee of 1926 will provide more than sufficient 
matter for debate. The Imperial Conference presum- 
ably will be at the end of its labours by October 20th, 
which is the date given for the arrival of the Indian 
delegates to the Round Table Conference, to be opened 
early in November. No announcement as to the Indian 
nominations can be expected until the conclusion of 
the efforts now being made towards an agreed basis of 
action among the Indian party leaders. 








* * * 

A brief and formal statement as to the Indian Round 
Table Conference was made by the Prime Minister in 
the House on July 29th. The Government, Mr. 
MacDonald said, were impressed by the advantages 
that would result from the presence in the Conference 
of representatives of the other parties. They believed 
that difficulties and differences would be removed and 
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legislation & facilitated. But, he wlio. it must be wile 
clear that the Government could not throw off their 
constitutional responsibility and must retain complete 
freedom in regard to the proposals subsequently to be 
laid before Parliament. They had in mind a represen- 
tation of three or four from each of the Opposition 
parties. In the Lords a protest against the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to arrange for a parliamentary debate on 
Indian affairs was made by Lord Burnham, who argued 
that the agenda of the Conference ought to be confined 
to the Report of the Statutory Commission. In both 
Houses a plea was made for the inclusion of Sir John 
Simon, and this on the following day led to a sharp 
encounter between the front benches. Liberals and 
Conservatives joined in the demand for Sir John Simon’s 
services as a member of the Conference. In reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Austen Chamberlain the 
Prime Minister declined to go a hair’s breadth beyond 
his considered statement. The Government would make 
sure that ** the most expert and well-informed advice,”’ 
wherever it was to be found, would be available both 
for the Cabinet and for the Conference. 
* * * 

The session which has ended this week has been 
valuable less for the actual legislation passed than as an 
object-lesson in the difficulties of minority Government. 
The legislative output, indeed, is by no means meagre. 
The Coal Mines Bill, the Road Transport Bill, the Land 
Drainage Bill, and the two Housing Bills are all of great 
importance ; and there have been several other measures 
of a secondary kind that are clearly indispensable. 
This applies especially to the three or four Acts dealing 
directly with unemployment. But the waiting list of 
urgent measures that have had to be dropped is a 
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sufficient commentary on the failure of the legislative 
machine to get its work done with reasonable adequacy. 
The Education Bill, the Factory Bill, the Trade Union 
Bill, the Consumers’ Council Bill, the Land Valuation 
Bill, and the Bill ratifying the Washington Eight- 
Hours Convention are all necessarily held over until the 
autumn, and are likely to absorb the greater part of 
next session, unless some of them are again postponed. 
The Coal Mines and Finance Bills have taken up an 
unconscionable time; and there has been a good deal 
of successful obstruction in Standing Committee. Major 
measures for dealing with the unemployed are still to 
seek ; and most of Labour and the Nation seems likely 
to await the Greek Kalends. The blame belongs jointly 
to the obsolete procedure of Parliament and to the three- 
party system. May the recess afford the Government 
an opportunity to think out a practical policy for 
dealing with the former, even though the latter is 
beyond its control ! 


* * * 


In spite of the holiday season and of the departure 
of politicians and their families to their various Bads 
and Kurorts, the political situation in Germany con- 
tinues to develop rapidly. The creation of new parties 
and the regrouping and merging of already existing 
parties are a proof of the rapid evolution which German 
parliamentary life is at present undergoing. In all these 
processes the prominent part played by the younger 
men is significant. The secession of German Nationalists 
from the dictatorial leadership of Herr Hugenberg was 
led by young men. Youth, too, has played an 
important part in the creation of the new German 
State Party, which is a merger of the old Democratic 
Party and the Young German Order. In spite of an 
appalling multiplicity of parties—due mainly to the 
prevailing system of proportional representation—the 
German bourgeois groups seem to be slowly moving 
towards the creation of one solid Conservative Party 
and one large Liberal Party. Before this can happen, 
however, parliamentary government itself will have to 
face a difficult test. In opening his electoral campaign 
the Chancellor has made no attempt to shirk the real 
issue. If the Reichstag should continue to prove 
incapable of ordering the national finances, a situation 
might arise ‘‘ which would no longer be capable of a 
normal solution.’’ This does not imply the application 
of Fascist methods, but it is an indication of the grow- 
ing discontent with inefficient parliamentarism. 


* * * 


A situation of some interest to this country has been 
created by the action of the American Government in 
imposing an embargo on the import of Russian pulp- 
wood on the ground that it is the product of conscript 
labour and that it is being sold below cost price. In 
certain sections of the press this action has been inter- 
preted as a prelude to a general embargo on all Russian 
exports to the United States. Nothing, however, is less 
likely than that Mr. Hoover will yield to the demands 
of the anti-Reds at a moment when America’s export 
trade is undergoing a difficult period, nor is he likely to 
risk offending the numerous large American concerns 
which have received important contraets from the 


ne 


Bolshevik Government. Sooner or later, however, a 
similar situation is likely to arise in Britain, where 
already the system of underselling adopted by the 
Bolsheviks has led to many protests. If all parties here 
are prepared to condemn, say, the dumping of sub- 
sidised Russian wheat, they should logically condemn 
the selling of Russian butter or timber in England at a 
price which is said to be below the cost of production 
and is admittedly far below the sale price of these 
articles in Russia. This argument is not advanced as 
an argument against trading with Russia. On the 
contrary, there are several methods by which our trade 
with that country can be regulated and improved; but 
America’s experience shows the kind of difficulty to 
which the present system may give rise at any moment, 


* * * 


It was presumably unavoidable that Mr. Sandham’s 
charges of corruption and drunkenness against a section 
of his fellow-members belonging to his own party 
should be made the subject of official investigation ; but 
it is regrettable that so much should be made of them. 
If Mr. Sandham had made any specific charges against 
individuals, or against a specific group, the situation 
would have been different; but both in his offending 
speech and later in the repetition of his charges in the 
House he confined himself to generalities. The mis- 
fortune is that, now these generalities have been 
accorded official publicity, they will be believed by 
many people, whatever report the Committee of 
Privileges may have made. We all know that there is 
no charge against famous men so loved by a section of 
the public as that of drunkenness. Even the most 
austere teetotallers have had the libel freely whispered 
about them. The charge of corruption is a far more 
serious matter; and if Mr. Sandham can substantiate 
it, we hope he will. But we are not at present disposed 
to take his accusations seriously. As the rest of the 
speech which he read in the House shows, he is a 
disgruntled and unbalanced back-bencher, with a taste 
for exaggerated phrases. The pity is that, through the 
action of a Conservative member, it should have become 
necessary to take notice of his outburst. 


* * * 


Seldom are the recommendations of a Royal Commis- 
sion so promptly embodied in legislation as those of the 
Transport Commission, which formed the basis of the 
Road Traffic Act, while the skill and vigour with which 
Mr. Morrison conducted this far-reaching measure 
through all its stages may be regarded as a personal 
triumph. The Act deals with almost every aspect of 
road transport. Numerous changes in the law are made, 
and others are anticipated. There is a drastic revision 
of the speed-limit regulations, and the licensing 
authority has been transferred from an absurdly large 
number of local authorities to traffic commissioners 
wielding full powers over large areas. There are to be 
three such commissioners in each of thirteen traffic 
areas. The chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Transport, will be a whole-time officer. His two 
colleagues will also be appointed by the Minister, his 
choice being limited, in one case to a person or persons 
nominated by the county council, and in the other by a 
panel nominated by the councils of the county boroughs 
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and urban districts. It is in the licensing of motor buses 
and coaches that the commissioners are mainly to 
exercise their control. They must be satisfied that a 
proposed service is necessary or desirable, and that the 
time-tables and fares comply with public convenience. 
They are to have due regard to the needs of the area as 
a whole and the co-ordination of all kinds of passenger 
transport, including trains. They can attach to a road- 
service licence such conditions as may ensure that fares 
shall be reasonable. In order to safeguard the interests 
of the public the commissioners are to hold public 
sittings for the hearing of applications for licences. 
* * + 


The three-party committee which has been set up to 
report upon the working of the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts will not have at all an easy task. It 
is easy enough to show that, in many respects, the 
existing system works badly, and rests on wrong 
foundations; but it is not at all a simple matter to 
devise sound ways of reform—much less ways that 
any political party will readily venture to accept. A 
good many people would doubtless like to restore the 
Unemployment Fund to some sort of actuarial sound- 
ness by relating benefits accurately to contributions 
paid, and thus at once disqualifying many hundred 
thousands of the present beneficiaries. But this course 
would be most unpopular, and would provoke stormy 
opposition from the Local Authorities; for if it were 
done—and nothing else—the result would be merely 
to fling back the disqualified claimants upon the Poor 
Law, and so make them a charge on local rates. This is 
clearly impracticable—indeed, we believe there is only 
one sound way of relieving the Fund of its present 
burdens, and that is by a national scheme for the pro- 
vision of work. The State can get men off the dole 
wherever it can provide useful employment: no 
Government dare adopt any device for reducing the 
apparent numbers of the unemployed while leaving the 
real numbers unaffected. 

* * * 


The I.L.P., to which over a hundred of the Labour 
M.P.s belong, is now reconstructing its parliamentary 
group on a narrower basis. Hitherto, all M.P.s who 
belonged to the I.L.P. have been eligible for the group, 
though quite two-thirds of them sit in Parliament as 
nominees, not of the I.L.P., but of their Trade Unions 
or local Labour parties. It is now proposed to confine 
membership of the group to those who accept the full 
policy laid down by the I.L.P. Conference—in other 
words, to Mr. Maxton and his immediate followers, who 
will thus appear in future as a distinct group in the 
House, much as the little band of I.L.P. pacifists did 
during the war. They do not, of course, mean to sever 
their connection with the Labour Party; but they do 
presumably intend to claim freedom of action within it 
as an organised group. This will undoubtedly create an 
awkward situation for the Government; for, though the 
Maxtonites will not muster a large following in the 
House, they are likely to make trouble in many of the 
constituencies, and even a small parliamentary group 
can greatly embarrass a Government which has no 
independent majority of its own. As matters stand, 
the severance of the I.L.P. from the Labour Party 
appears to be the logical outcome of the situation. But 
neither party is likely to wish to proceed to this 
extreme ; and probably the uneasy union will continue 
until either something turns up to precipitate a crisis, 
or a General Election creates a temporary united front 
and leads perhaps to a change in the political situation 
that will wash current controversies away. 


The cotton trade is in a whirl of conferences just now. 
The Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations has 
been meeting to consider the recent official report on 
the industry. The Egyptian section of the trade is 
discussing the formation of an inclusive combine for the 
regulation of output—a step which follows on the big 
amalgamation recently brought about in this section. 
The Trade Unions and the Manufacturers’ Association 
are meeting to consider the eight-loom system; and 
separate meetings are also taking place to discuss the 
local troubles which have arisen out of its sporadic 
adoption in certain mills. In short it seems that 
Lancashire is at last beginning to take the question of 
reorganisation seriously, and that if the banks now 
intensify their pressure something may be done to 
put the industry on a sounder footing. It must, how- 
ever, be clearly understood that any such measures are 
practically certain to result in increased unemployment. 
The short-time system, as it is now worked, finds part 
employment for a large body of workers; but it is 
certainly uneconomic, and a barrier to sound organisa- 
tion. If it goes, as it should, there will be far more 
people in Lancashire wholly out of a job; and the eight- 
loom system will have the same effect. For reform is 
directed at present far more to retaining, and making 
profitable, what trade we have left, than to regaining 
lost markets. That is a feature which is unhappily 
common to most of the plans of rationalisation that are 
now being discussed. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Relief at the escape 
from the threatened railway strike was the greater 
because both sides had reasons for thinking the time 
favourable for combat. The Irish railways are over- 
staffed. Success might have enabled the directors to 
make staff reductions. The men, on the other hand, 
were aware of the intense and widespread fear of 
damage to the tourist trade and the Horse Show. The 
strike has been averted, but the dispute will be epochal. 
The solidarity of British and Irish Labour has been 
amazingly revealed. An Irish industrial dispute has 
been settled by a Union the majority of whose members 
are British ; and the Irish workers have enthusiastically 
supported its action, clearheadedly recognising that the 
terms have been dictated not from London but from 
Labour. The political consequences will be important. 
A party that has been furnished with such striking 
evidence of its industrial strength will not long allow 
ancient political shibboleths to keep it impotent at the 
polls. The older parties are puzzled. Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Government has been courageous and statesmanlike in 
the emergency, but must have misgivings; Fianna Fé‘) 
is aghast at the triumph of the insidious Saxon ; and the 
old Tories are divertingly hovering between joy at the 
undoubted strengthening of the bond between Ireland 
and Britain and alarm at the spread of socialistic ideas 
in the Free State. The inevitable and desirable union 
of road and rail transport workers will in the end be 
followed by union of the railways and the bus com- 
panies, probably after the benevolent intervention of 
the Free State Government, who must not allow the 
general public to be sacrificed. Many a business girl 
and youth changed back again from a good midday 
meal at home to a cup of tea and a bun in town when 
the Northern Government swept the buses off Belfast 
streets to save the Corporation trams; and many a 
young Irish citizen has remained Irish through the 
amenities brought by the buses to hillside and lonely 
road. 

B 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTION 

six victory of Mr. R. B. Bennett and the 

Canadian Conservatives is a resonant occur- 

rence, and perhaps the one thing that can be 
said about it in plain terms is that many of the inter- 
pretations placed upon it in England are, as they were 
certain to be, misleading and even grossly absurd. The 
completeness of the result was a surprise to both parties. 
The confidence with which the Liberals entered the 
campaign, at any rate in several provinces, was not a 
pretence, and it is probably true that to a large number 
of Mr. Bennett’s supporters the overthrow of their 
opponents was as unexpected as it was to our ** Empire 
Crusaders’’ who, by one of those mental processes which 
their opponents cannot hope to follow, had persuaded 
themselves that Mr. Mackenzie King and his Finance 
Minister, Mr. Dunning, were fighting their battle. The 
Liberal leader made his own choice of the date, although 
it was important for him to represent Canada at the 
Imperial Conference. He had prepared the way with 
the Dunning Budget, containing many new, if largely 
illusory, proposals for British preference. He has a 
great reputation as a tactician, and his opponents do 
not question it. But Mr. King had been in office 
nine years, and the appeal to the electorate came at a 
time when unemployment, business depression, and the 
challenge of the United States Tariff were combined 
with a tangle of sectional interests to make his tactics 
of no avail. 

The Conservative successes are as remarkable as those 
of any election within the British Commonwealth 
during the present generation. Mr. Bennett has nearly 
140 seats in a House of 245. This gives him a majority 
over all the other parties, and a majority also in all the 
provinces except Quebec, while in that province the 
French-Liberal bloc, impenetrable since the day of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, has been broken. Four only out of the 
65 Quebec seats were Conservative in the last Parlia- 
ment; the number is now twenty-four. The Conserva- 
tives achieved a sensational success in Manitoba, where 
the Liberals fought almost without anxiety. In Saskat- 
chewan they captured the three principal cities; in 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces they made some 
unexpected gains. Five Ministers of the Liberal 
Cabinet were defeated, chief among them being Mr. 
Dunning, whose Budget helped to define anew the 
question of preferences for Britain, and Mr. Crerar, who 
had abandoned the Western Progressives. In 1926 the 
Liberal leader had a numerical strength not much 
inferior to that now secured by Mr. Bennett. But 
Mr. King had to bargain for the support of the French 
and other groups, while the new Conservative Premier 
is in the fortunate position of being able to make his 
own terms—if, that is, he possesses the personal 
authority to establish his leadership. Upon that 
essential point we have no evidence. Mr. Bennett as 
Prime Minister is untried. 

It is necessary, in attempting a summary of the 
situation, to keep in mind the warning given by our 
Canadian correspondent a fortnight ago upon two 
important matters. The first is that party labels in 
Canada have little or no relevance to the principles or 
programmes supposed to be indicated by the corre- 


seemeeeee tl 


sponding labels in England. The second is that the 
vital interests upon which elections turn in the 
Dominion are provincial rather than national; while 
Canadian Nationalism itself—a very real and powerfyl 
foree—drives the leaders and parties along courses 
which cannot be anything but baffling to those who 
apply British notions to Canadian affairs. In the 
Dominion to-day every great public question is regional 
and multiple. There is not one problem of the tariff or 
of imperial trade; there are many problems. There js 
not even a single issue between Catholic and Protestant. 
The politico-religious trouble of Quebec is one thing; 
that of Saskatchewan or Ontario, involving a bitter 
conflict over the schools and a danger from the Ku 
Klux Klan, is another. It will not, indeed, be surprising 
if, when the full reports of the election are available, 
the heavy Liberal losses in Quebec and Saskatchewan 
are seen to be explicable in great part by the curious 
interplay of ecclesiastical influences. French Quebec 
has been nationalist and Liberal; but in a rapidly 
developing Canada it is manifest that the Conservative 
party cannot be an exclusively Protestant party. Rural 
Quebec, which is almost wholly Catholic, has returned 
a body of Conservative members. The change is very 
important. 

But when all is said, we shall be told, the election of 
1930 was fought on the Empire and the Tariff, and 
Lord Rothermere’s principal daily paper declares that 
Mr. Bennett has won on “a rational policy of 
Empire Free Trade.’’ This is one of the milder state- 
ments upon the Conservative victory, by which the 
Beaverbrook organs have been entrapped into a series 
of self-contradictory absurdities not hitherto exceeded 
in the Empire tariff crusade. The Morning Post assures 
us that Mr. Bennett’s party stands for preferences to 
Britain upon a reciprocal basis. But in the same paper 
the writer of a personal article on the new Premier says 
sensibly that, since Canada and ourselves are industrial 
rivals, **in the matter of trade relations England 
should not expect too much,”’ adding : 


It is along industrial lines that Canada is determined to 
develop, and she has no greater advocate of protection for her 
industries than Mr. Bennett. 


Precisely, and more than this: Mr. Bennett, who a 
year ago was attacking Mr. Mackenzie King for his too 
narrow nationalist programme, developed during the 
campaign a scheme of economic Nationalism that has 
certainly not been surpassed in any British Dominion. 
The Liberals gained some successes in British Columbia, 
it is said because the people on the Pacific side are 
anxious to have the Australian trade treaty maintained. 
On the other hand, according to the Times corre- 
spondent, the import of New Zealand dairy produce is 
felt as “‘ a bitter grievance ’’ by the farmers of the 
Middle West and as far east as Quebec—which is, at 
all events, a revealing comment upon a “ rational 
policy of Empire Free Trade.’’ It is obvious that the 
New York press is much nearer the mark when it 
anticipates, as a result of the Conservative victory, 
stiff measures of Canadian retaliation against the 
United States for the affront of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act. 

Mr. Bennett has a difficult task in the making of his 
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Cabinet, for the Conservative party during its years of 
opposition has been singularly weak in active leader- 
ship, and it is noteworthy that he has added to his 
difficulties by announcing that he will summon a special 
session of Parliament for dealing with unemployment. 
Nearly all Governments are alike before that monster. 
The Mackenzie King Government was not to blame for 
the spread of industrial depression, any more than for 
the widespread desolation in the Dominion following the 
collapse of the New York Stock Exchange. The special 
session will be brief, for the new Prime Minister must 
prepare at once to attend the Imperial Conference. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s organ, “ with its special under- 
standing of Canadian affairs,’’ is anxious to make its 
readers believe that in the great matter of Empire trade 
organisation ‘* the day of reality is at hand.’’ That is 
so; and it is safe to predict that Mr. Bennett on Empire 
free trade °’ will be sufficiently emphatic. 


FASCISMO IN FINLAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


OLITICAL anarchy has suddenly made an appearance 
p in an unexpected quarter, in Finland, the country 
justly admired for a long time as a pioneer of true 
parliamentary democracy. The reason for so surprising a 
change has been represented to Europe as a popular reaction 
against the spread of Communism, but this is a calculated 
and entirely misleading view of the situation. 

As in all upheavals of the kind, an economic cause is the 
true reason of the disturbance. The staple of Finnish 
industry and export, the foundation, in fact, of her economic 
position, is sawn timber. For the last two years and more, 
Russia, under the harrow of an international financial 
boycott, has been forced to make use of her more easily 
realisable assets in order to provide ready money for the 
financing of her immediate needs. In consequence, she 
has been throwing her timber freely upon the European 
market at prices below the actual cost value of the goods. 
As the quantities have been very large, and the quality of 
Russian wood is superior to that produced in Scandinavia 
and the Baltic countries, this timber has found a ready 
sale; but the process has caused so great a fall in the world 
price, that Finland for more than the last eighteen months 
has been sawing wood at a cost of some £2 per standard 
more than is received for it by her shippers. Something 
similar has also been happening in connection with the other 
main article of Finnish export, viz., butter. As a result, 
the country’s economic position is now seriously under- 
mined. 

Most Finnish saw-mills are being carried by the banks 
(which have stepped in to prevent national bankruptcy) ; 
a large number are already insolvent, and it is safe to say 
that no single saw-mill in Finland is to-day working at 
a profit. The damage to this side of Finnish economy is 
chiefly felt by industrial capital; and at the same time the 
fall in the world-price of butter is equally affecting agri- 
culture, so that grave alarm has now permeated all classes 
of employers. Socialistic measures for remedying the 
situation being out of the question, the one solution in the 
eyes of the employing class (which includes the close-fisted 
yeoman-farmers; numerous in the districts bordering the 
Gulf of Bothnia, in the midst of which is Lappu) is a heavy 
and permanent reduction of both industrial and rural 
Wages. But, to bring that about, it is imperative first to 
lestroy what remains of Finnish Trade Unionism; and 
thus new legislation is necessary in order to put all workers’ 


organisations outside the law. This could not be success- 
fully done in the Diet justidissolved (July 20th); nor, in 
any subsequent Diet elected on the existing franchise of 
adult suffrage with proportional representation. The Social 
Democrats (60) and the so-called Communist members (25) 
form too large a minority in a Diet of 200 seats to leave any 
hope of obtaining the two-thirds majority required by the 
existing Finnish Constitution for alterations to a fundamental 
law. Some sort of coup d'état, therefore, provides the only 
way out of the impasse; and this has carefully been 
prepared for, round Lappu, during the last seven or eight 
months. Here, in the Wasa district, the idea first took 
root, amongst a community chiefly consisting of narrow- 
viewed, politically bigoted, culturally ignorant peasant- 
propriectors—the ‘“ Orangedom” in fact, of Finland. In 
such an atmosphere it was not difficult to arouse enthusiasm 
for a movement astutely labelled by its leaders “ anti- 
communist.” 

One should remember, too, that it was just in this part of 
Finland that the kernel lay of the bourgeois reaction 
against the ‘Red’ Government at Helsingfors in 1918. 
Here, indeed, was the base from which General Mannerheim 
began to organise the unfortunate civil war, and, after the 
‘“* Red ” surrender in May, it was this very class of Boor- 
proprietors which was the most active in the horrible 
cruelties that marked the repression of the Socialist move- 
ment of that year. 

Mr. Kossola, the would-be Finnish Mussolini, by pro- 
claiming his movement “ national ” and “ anti-communist,” 
has brought down two birds with one stone. He has captured 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the stupider and more 
unreflecting masses of his fellow countrymen, and the tacit 
approval of every Cabinet in Western Europe. He has 
also, evidently, secured the sympathy—if only silent—of 
practically the entire European press. By his threat, 
actually carried out last month, of a “‘ march upon Rome,” 
he so intimidated the feeble Agrarian Government of 
Mr. Kallio, that it promptly resigned. At the same time, 
he launched an active campaign of lawless violence. So-called 
Communist members of the Diet were openly kidnapped in 
the streets—the police not daring, or not being instructed, to 
interfere. Local members of the ‘‘ Communist ” party, all 
over the country, were seized and forcibly run across the 
Russian frontier. Finally, on July 5th, two ‘‘ Communist ”’ 
members of the Parliamentary Grand Committee were 
carried off during a session of the Committee in one of the 
Parliament buildings, and taken away to Wasa in motor 
cars, in broad daylight through the streets of the capital. 

This somewhat indecent breach of law and order rather 
sobered the more sensible and European-minded sections of 
society in Helsingfors, and Mr. Swinhufvud, the new Prime 
Minister (a national hero in 1917, when he was sentto 
Siberia by the Russian authorities, for refusing, as judge, to 
violate his constitutional oath to the Finnish Administration), 
fearful of the effects of the scandal upon foreign public 
opinion, then opened negotiations with Mr. Kossola for a 
return of the prisoners. They were brought back to 
Helsingfors on July 11th, still in custody; and, as described 
in telegrams to the Swedish press, one of them, Mr. Pekkala, 
‘bore evident signs of maltreatment.” No attempt was 
made to arrest the law-breakers, but, instead, Mr. Swinhuf- 
vud, the arch-constitutionalist, at once imprisoned the two 
Members, having already, four days earlier, arrested all the 
other twenty-three “‘ Communist ’’ members of the Diet. The 
Prime Minister’s action was one of bare-faced illegality. The 
only semblance of a charge against the Members was that of 
being members of a Communist party. But they are not 
in fact either Communists or members of any Communist 
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party. A Communist party has been for some years past 
an illegal organisation in Finland, and any one proclaiming 
himself a member of such lays himself open to the charge 
of high treason. Their party is a very ordinary Left 
Socialist one. They, and their electoral supporters, 
numbering some 50,000 or 60,000 voters, all belong to a 
perfectly legal and authorised political party, and have so 
sat in the Diet for the last four or five years. But, for the 
purpose of arousing popular odium, the press and the great 
middle-class public have combined from that time to describe 
them as ‘“ Communists,” and by now the name is firmly 
attached to them. 

With the elimination in prison of the twenty-five members, 
the resulting unconstitutional Rump Parliament proceeded to 
pass several hasty measures, including a stringent State 
Defence Act. But it failed, even then, to get the requisite 
majority for the Lappu-men’s new Franchise Bill, which 
destroys the whole of the workers’ representation at one 
stroke, since it limits the parliamentary vote to those paying 
direct taxes. These Bills were rushed through the Rump Diet, 
before the dissolution on July 20th, under the intimidation of 
4,500 men from Lappu, who by cars and special trains (on 
the State railways) had invaded Helsingfors on the critical 
day, and under the even more potent threat of action by 
the armed Civic Volunteer Defence Corps (Skyddskar), 
125,000 strong, which had been recruited on a political and 
strictly Conservative basis. This force was, to the extent of 
90 or 95 per cent., sympathetic with the views of Mr. Kosola. 

New elections to the Diet are to be held in October. As 
Mr. Swinhufvud, immediately after the dissolution, issued a 
decree forbidding ‘‘ Communists ” to hold meetings, or in any 
way to organise for electoral purposes, and the Skyddskar 
may safely be trusted to enforce the provisions of the decree, 
without discriminating too closely between so-called Com- 
munists and Social Democrats, it seems pretty certain 
that the coming Diet will show a sufficiently Fascist com- 
plexion to deal with inconvenient existing fundamental 
laws. An _ attack on the Trade Unions, therefore, may 
confidently be expected, bringing a reduction of wages 
before the end of the year. 

Up to the present the workers as a class have shown no 
sign of reacting to the challenge thus insolently flung at 
them. They are aware of their own impotence, unarmed 
as they are, against the Skyddskar, cantoned everywhere 
in town and country. There are, however, one or two 
cross-currents that may soon bring about some measure of 
dissension in the country. The narrow nationalistic element 
that is now so marked a feature of the Lappu-men, is viewed 
with apprehension by the Swedish-Finns, who form one- 
tenth of the population, and, through their better positions 
and superior level of education, still count for a great 
deal more than 10 per cent. of social and economic, and 
therefore political, influence. These people fear—and not 
without reason, for Lappu has been indiscreet in its moments 
of triumph—that their turn for repression will follow that 
of the workers. And, further, Big Business—which, although 
generally reactionary as regards politics, yet embraces a 
large proportion of the more educated sections of Finnish 
society, and those more European in outlook—is showing 
signs already of nervousness and of jealousy at the astonishing 
success of what is, in origin, a party of rude, ignorant and 
short-viewed peasants, whose interests, moreover, apart 
from the central one of reducing wages, are opposed on most 
domestic questions to those generally held dear by industrial 
and financial capital. Industry, after all, requires external 
peace for its development. The industrial interests, there- 


mean 


fore, begin to have misgivings about the possible antics of 
“ Nationalists” in the region of foreign policy, which, in 
their case, means Russia! On the whole, the present 
outlook for Finland seems dark enough, for everything now 
points towards descent from a Baltic to a Balkan position, 


THE BATH 


T is reported in a Polish newspaper that a Bill is now 
I being drafted which will compel every Polish citizen 
to take a bath at least once a month. A bathroom ip 
the house will be accepted as evidence that the residents 
make reasonable use of it; but those who have no bathroom 
of their own must carry bath-cards which will have to be 
stamped monthly by an official as proof that a bath has 
been taken. Children under ten and elderly people over 
seventy, it is said, are to be excused. 

That announcement will, for some reason, seem funny 
to all, or nearly all, those who take a bath daily. No 
sooner does a group of human beings acquire the habit of 
bathing daily than it begins to find the natural hydrophobic 
man extraordinarily comic. A dramatist has only to bring 
on to the stage a poor man or a tramp who displays con- 
sternation at the prospect of taking a bath to make the 
occupants of the stalls rock with laughter. Mr. O’Casey 
produced one of his most amusing effects in The Silver 
Tassie by making a patient in a hospital try his utmost to 
avoid the bath that was coming to him. It was in the same 
spirit that a Punch artist drew a sketch of a nouveau riche 
showing the magnificent bathroom in his new mansion to 
a visitor, and remarking in his pride : ‘* Makes a man quite 
look forward to Saturday night, don’t it? ’’ For in 
England even to leave an interval of a week between baths 
is funny. Possibly the people who take two baths a day 
regard as funny the people who take only one bath a day. 
There is no end to the fun to be got out of life when the 
prosperous classes take to soap and water. 

The daily bath, I am sure, is an excellent habit, but it is 
not so excellent that it gives us the right to feel that we are 
superior beings. I often feel that the man who has a chance 
of bathing regularly and does not do so is a morally inferior 
being, but, on the other hand, I have never noticed that 
the man who takes his morning bath as regularly as his 
breakfast is the moral superior of the mass of his fellows. 
Some of the men I have known who were nearest the 
criminal type were among the cleanest, the most 
scrupulously shaved, the most neatly dressed. It is 
because of this that hotel-keepers are so constantly taken 
in by dapper gentlemen who write cheques with no money 
in the bank to meet them. It would be useless for a stranger 
with unwashed face and hands, a dirty collar and two days’ 
growth of beard, to attempt to persuade a hotel-manager 
to cash a cheque for him. Cleanliness, even when farthest 
removed from godliness, inspires confidence, and a daily 
bath is almost essential if you wish to cheat your fellow- 
men. Dirt may be all very well for a beggar of sixpences, 
but larger sums can be extracted only by men with 
shining and well-soaped faces. Cleanliness is an aid to 
plausibility. It both gives the rogue confidence in himself 
and gives other people confidence in him. This is not to 
say that those of us who are addicted to regular bathing 
are doing anything of which we need be ashamed. The 
morning bath does not mark us as scoundrels any more 
than it marks us as honest men. There were saints in the 
Middle Ages who believed that to take a bath was to pay 
undue attention to the body and to encourage vanity ; but 
we can escape even the peril of vanity if we do not take our 
bath cold. The man who plunges daily into cold water all 
the year round is undoubtedly in a dangerous spiritual #s 
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well as physical condition. Of the physical dangers of the 
all-the-year-round cold bath I will not speak; it must be 
obvious that to fly in the face of nature in this fashion 
tends to undermine all but the strongest constitutions. 
One might as well attempt to become hardy by pouring 
kettles of boiling water over oneself as to accomplish the 
same end by shivering. And the spiritual danger of the 
cold bath is as real and graver. It makes a man 
boastful. It persuades him that by immersing himself in 
cold tap-water he is by some magical process acquiring 
moral backbone and strength of character. I should not 
object to any one who introduced a number of cold baths 
into a course of exercises in moral training : the holy men 
of India set their disciples more unpleasant ordeals than 
that. But I hold that as soon as a man has proved his 
resoluteness by taking a cold bath every day for a year, he 
should pass on to more difficult and less deleterious tasks. 
To go on dipping into cold water long after one has proved 
that one has the courage to do so is like remaining in the 
same class year after year and learning the same lessons 
over and over again. The cold bath is morally and 
spiritually good only while it remains almost unbearable. 
As soon as it becomes as easy as the multiplication table 
it is time to advance into more abstruse studies in the 
heroic. 

The cold-bather, unhappily, cannot be persuaded of this. 
What began as an act of heroism has become a luxury—a 
luxury that he cannot do without. He wallows in his tap- 
water, and sings songs of triumph by its side. He 
becomes as vain as Alan Breck, and goes off to his day’s 
work with an air of disgusting cheerfulness. He looks down 
on his fellows who have turned on the hot tap—even if it was 
only enough to take the chill off the water—as weaklings. 
He is like a man intoxicated. if you told him that, in 
spite of his buoyant appearance, you already saw in him the 
seeds of moral decline, he would laugh at you. The truth 
is, you might as well try to argue with a lunatic. All the 
experience of mankind is against him, but to a man in the 
grip of cold water the experience of mankind counts for 
nothing. 

Whether it is natural to take a bath, or even to wash, at 
all is another question. I do not know whether any of 
those excellent people who are nowadays experimenting in 
letting children do what they please have tried the experi- 
ment of leaving it to their children to wash or not to wash 
as they feel inclined. 

Would a child of four, for instance, infallibly go to the 
bathroom every morning if neither parent nor nurse were 
there to compel him? It is clear that children will volun- 
tarily bathe in rivers, ponds and the sea : to bathe in such 
circumstances is a pleasure, like climbing trees or riding a 
horse. But the object of such bathing is not cleanliness. 
Even the child who has had a bath at home is eager to 
plunge into the waves on the seashore. Have the more 
utilitarian ablutions under the dulness of a roof the same 
natural attractions for the human young? Will the hands 
of the uncompelled child be clean as often as the hands of 
the child who lives in obedience to a nagging nurse? I 
doubt it. There used to be—there may still be—a famous 
soap advertisement which represented a small reluctant boy 
being washed by an elderly woman. It was clear that he 
resented her attentions bitterly and that to him being 
washed seemed a kind of torture. Advocates of liberty 
may reply that this is exactly what washing was in the 
tyrannical age of Victoria, but that, if the female bullies 
of that time had left the boy alone, he would have come in 
time to take a pride in having a clean neck and fingers 
that were never inky. They may be right, but I should 
like to see the matter put to the proof. My own suspicion 


is that very few children would wash as often as they 
ought to wash except under the dictatorship of their elders. 
Even if washing is unnatural, -however, that is no 
argument against it. It is unnatural, not in the sense in 
which taking a cold bath in winter is unnatural, but only in 
the sense in which reading and writing are unnatural. 
Washing and bathing in warm water are developments of 
a natural love of orderliness just as reading and writing 
are developments of a natural love of communication. 
They are the acquired characteristics of man as a social 
being. They make him less unpleasant to live with, and 
society does well to take all possible steps to compel him 
to conform to the accepted standards in such matters. 
Enemies of standardisation may cry out with apprehension 
at the prospect of a world in which all the inhabitants have 
been standardised by soap and water, and may plead for a 
richer civilisation to which powerful individuals with un- 
washed faces will contribute variety. And, no doubt, even 
under the strictest rule, there will always be powerful 
individuals with unwashed faces who will refuse to bow to 
the machine. But it seems to me that an individuality 
that would wilt at the touch of soap and water can scarcely 
be an individuality worth preserving. I am not sure, 
however, that if the rumour of its intentions is true, the 
Polish Home Office is going about the business of 
encouraging cleanliness in the most tactful fashion 
possible. During the first ten years of my life in London I 
lived in houses in which there was no bathroom, and I 
should have felt resentful if I had been compelled to carry 
a bath-ticket and have it stamped once a month at a public 
bath-house. Few people realise how many houses 
there are in London in which, for want of a bathroom, such 
of the inhabitants as care for bathing have to content 
themselves with tin tubs and such uncomfortable 
apparatuses. I have known a landlady in the country, 
indeed, who grudged even this form of bathing because 
it gave her the trouble of carrying the water upstairs. 
** You’ll wash yourselves away,’’ she exclaimed one day in 
her bitterness. It was the last cry of the natural woman 
overborne by the advancing tide of civilisation. I respect 
her as I do the Last of the Mohicans. But you cannot put 
back the hands of the clock or turn off the tap in the bath- 
room. Powerful individuals will protest, but there is a 
flood pouring from the tap under which powerful 
individuals of that sort will, I hope, ultimately be 
submerged. ¥. ¥. 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM AND 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

' ' J HILE it would be most unjust to say, as one wit 

has said, that the successful depopulation of St. 

Kilda is the outstanding achievement of the 
Labour Government in Scotland, there is no doubt that 
the events of the last few months have served to 
strengthen the hands of those Scots who believe that a 
measure ef self-government is the condition precedent of 
Scottish regeneration. They are still a small body, but their 
rate of increase is quite respectable. Within the last year 
the membership of the Scottish National Party has doubled 
(a fact which seems somewhat less alarming when it is 
remembered that it still numbers only about 5,000); in 
some areas the paid-up membership of the local branch is 
greater than that of the Conservative Party. In February, 
1929, the first Scottish Nationalist candidate polled 842 
votes in North Midlothian. In Shettleston sixteen months 
later a Nationalist got 2,527 votes, although there was no 
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local organisation whatever. He had a little more than 
£70 to spend, and three weeks to improvise a campaign. 

This growth is all.the more remarkable in that the 
leadership of the party has been uniformly incompetent 
and its capacity to generate political thought, as apart from 
incoherent emotion, negligible. For some reason, it has 
refused to face the one problem which is capable of rousing 
the Scottish electorate on a Scottish issue, the so-called 
** Trish Invasion,”’ and by doing so has given an opening to 
those who detect in it a ‘* popish plot,’’ or who accuse its 
leaders of pro-Hibernian tendencies. If it imagines that by 
this pusillanimity it will gain the Irish vote, it is deceiving 
itself. The leading Scottish Roman Catholic organ has 
already told it so, and at Shettleston, where the faithful 
were ordered to vote against Mr. McGovern, who had 
audaciously opposed a priest in a parish-council election, 
they were directed to transfer their votes, not to the 
Nationalist, but to the Tory. 

Some Nationalists, feeling the weakness and ambiguity 
of their position, have gone so far as to say that there is 
no such thing as the Irish immigration, and have found in 
a series of articles in the Glasgow Herald (a curious source 
for Nationalist arguments) proof that the admitted and 
considerable growth in the Irish population is due to the 
higher birth-rate among the incomers. Yet the latest figures 
given in the Statesman’s Yearbook show that the birth- 
rate in the Irish Free State is 20.2 per thousand, while that 
of Scotland is 19.6. The difference of .6 per thousand, 
assuming the Irish population to be as high as 600,000, and 
leaving out of account the higher incidence of infant mor- 
tality among people living almost entirely in the slums, 
would mean an annual disproportionate addition of about 
360 Irish. But everyone knows that the addition of Irish 
is far higher than this. In seven counties alone it is going 
on at the rate of a thousand a year. We are, therefore, 
driven to a choice between three explanations: either (1) 
the priests, for motives of their own, are stimulating an 
artificially high birth-rate among their Scoto-Irish flocks, 
or (2) the Irish, through their political and religious 
organisations, snatch an undue proportion of the available 
jobs and so force an undue proportion of Scots to emigrate, 
or (8) the immigration is still going on. 

In any event, the problem is one in which every Scotsman 
is passionately interested ; one may venture to say that it is 
one of the chief explanations of the current Tory drift to the 
National Party. The tactical advantages of seizing on the 
problem seem so great that it is natural to suspect hidden 
causes of any failure to do so. On the other hand, there 
are signs of a definite return to realism in the specific 
demands for self-government put forward by the party. 
For too long these have been distinguished by a deal of 
loose thinking concealed beneath parrot cries such as 
** Home rule,’’ ** Back to 1707,’’ and so forth. But now 
the aspirations of a group of the younger men are 
crystallising out somewhat as follows : 

Scotland’s appropriate status as an ancient European 
kingdom and mother country of the Empire, having in- 
escapable bonds with England, will be found under a dual 
monarchy. So far as the Empire is concerned, she-will rank 
on an equality with the Dominions, but her special condi- 
tions make it necessary for her to enter into a closer associa- 
tion with England whereby, through the federal organs of 
the dual monarchy, she will share in the management of 
defence, foreign policy, and imperial affairs. Scotland and 
England will be members of a British Zollverein. 

This may well seem rather a tall order, but it has advan- 
tages for England, since the organs of the federal union 
might well pass into the organs of a really imperial con- 
federation. Scotland, as the first component of the Empire 





to demand control of her own affairs without relinquishing 
her right to a voice in the common concerns of the Empire, 
may well precipitate a genuine Imperial integration. And 
England knows very well that she has to choose between 
a growth of integration and final dissolution. At any rate, 
that is how the more intelligent Scottish Nationalists are 
arguing to-day. 

In the meantime, the more exuberant spirits are adding 
to the gaiety of nations by loud debates as to whether their 
new secret society, Clann Albain, is to wear a sky-blue or 
a saffron kilt on their dark and deadly expeditions, and 
whether they will raid the island of Rum or capture Edin- 
burgh Castle. Why one should be so ready to fight for a 
national right that one has not politely asked for remains 
a mystery—almost as great a mystery as why a secret society 
should cloak its enterprises in a uniform. Absurdity is not, 
however, the monopoly of the Nationalists. Scotland js 
rich in comic opera at the moment. For instance, a national 
appeal has been launched to acquire the ground on which 
the historic battle of Bannockburn was supposedly fought, 
oblivious of the fact that the best modern opinion holds that 
the battle was really fought about two miles to the east of 
the site which the Scottish people are being invited to buy. 
It need scarcely be said that nobody thought of consulting 
the historians on the matter, just as nobody dreams of 
asking Mr. Lansbury what he has done with the heart of 
Robert the Bruce, found in Melrose Abbey a few years ago, 
and now—where? 

Mr. Lansbury, it is only right to say, has been figuring 
in a somewhat less genial light in Scotland than in Hyde 
Park. He has decided that Scottish architects are not to 
compete for the important Government buildings which are 
to be erected on the unique Calton Hill site in Edinburgh, but 
that this group of national buildings is to be a departmental 
job, as any local post-office is. He agreed to ask the opinion 
of the Scottish Fine Arts Commission on the design, and 
then ignored their disapproval. He conferred with various 
Scottish bodies about the disposal of the sites, and the 
upshot was that Mr. Lansbury remained of the same opinion 
as before. He delivered the ultimatum: either the Office 
of Works scheme or nothing; and Edinburgh Town Council 
looks like submitting weakly. In all probability, therefore, 
the finest modern architectural opportunity in Scotland 
will be lost to a *‘ competent *’ characterless Whitehall job- 
of-work ; the Scottish National Library will find a site in an 
undistinguished street (though £100,000 was contributed 
for its building by a private citizen), and a Sheriff Court- 
house will stand incongruously among the “ 
buildings on the Calton Hill. 

The matter is not, perhaps, one of the first importance, 
yet it would be difficult to find a case in which the causes 
of Scotland’s resentments were so concisely displayed. 
Bureaucratic arrogance, bungling compromise, the con- 
tempt for national feeling, and the insinuation that what is 
good enough for the Office of Works is good enough for 
Scotland—all the pin-pricks are present. There is also the 
disagreeable suspicion that the official architects have clung 
to this job because they see some danger of being cheated 
of the new Whitehall buildings through the firmness of 
the R.I.B.A. 


national ” 


Correspondence 
WHY YOUR FOOD WILL COST YOU MORE 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—When your contributors take it upon themselves—as 
they too frequently do—to criticise the wickedness and rapa- 
city of other people, may I suggest that you should at least 
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see that they do not make themselves and your paper 
ridiculous by betraying ignorance of well-known facts? 

I have noticed many such instances, but few more flagrant 
than that occurring in the article entitled ‘‘ Why your Food 
will Cost you More.”’ The writer refers, in a vein of heavy 
sarcasm, to the ‘‘ almost infinitesimal ”’ profits of wheat 
importers and millers who “‘ thrive amazingly ”’ none the less. 
The fact—perfectly familiar to any well-informed person—is 
that both trades are experiencing, and have experienced for 
the past eight years, a period of acute depression. So much 
so, that many old firms have gone into bankruptcy and 
practically all the rest are trading either at a loss or at a 
profit wholly incommensurate with the capital employed. It 
is also common knowledge that even in prosperity these par- 
ticular businesses do in fact work on an extremely small 
margin of profit, relying rather upon a large turnover than 
upon a big percentage thereon. 

Errors of this kind are the more regrettable in that they 
yitiate arguments otherwise sound. Your contributor is 
probably correct, for example, in his diatribe against the 
shopkeeper, since the profits of retail trade are demonstrably 
large; but his criticism loses its force when it can be shown 
that in other respects his article is so ill-informed. 

If the publication of this letter is, as I suspect, rather 
beyond your courage, is it too much to hope that it may at 
least lead to a hint from the editorial chair to these contri- 
butors whose handling of the truth is at times careless? 

Luesdon, Yours, etc., 

Blackheath, Guildford. R. BRADFIELD. 

[“S. L. B.” writes: I am well aware that many millers 
have experienced bad times in the past few years, but this is 
not due to lack of profit yielded by the industry of bread- 
making. It is due, probably, to the passing of business from 
the old-fashioned country mills, which ground wholesome 
flour, to the port mills where business tends to concentrate. 
Speculation in wheat and the movement in St. Paul, 
Winnipeg and elsewhere are, doubtless, other factors that 
have brought honest men into difficulties; but of the profits 
yielded by the industry there can be no question. Here are 
some figures : 

At the present time, with wheat at about 37s. for the 504- 
pound quarter, and allowing an 80 per cent. extraction for 
standard flour, we get a sack of flour costing something round 
about 25s. To be quite fair to the trade, raise it to 30s. and so 
allow for substantial milling profits, apart from offals that, in 
the miller’s happy hour, sell for more than he pays the farmer 
for his whole grain. Reckon 10s. for the baker’s costs and 
profits on 100 loaves produced from one sack of flour, and you 
get 40s. as the price of those loaves. But the 100 loaves sold 
at sixpence for the 4-lb. loaf would yield 50s., and to-day 
those 100 loaves of 4 Ib. are fetching somewhere round about 
£3 6s. 8d. When these facts can be explained away—and 
they are based on figures supplied by the Royal Commission 
and the Linlithgow Report—your correspondent’s letter may 
affect my general statement. ] 


THE KEY TO THE RURAL PROBLEM 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I never fail to read ‘‘ S. L. B.’* because, to my great 
regret, I have had lesser opportunities for studying agricul- 
tural conditions in this country than in the United States and 
Ireland. As I follow him round rural England I get more of 
the precise information I need than from any other observer. 
In your current issue he seems to rise even above his own 
standard. 

It is true that his argument is, in the article under review, 
concentrated on the wheat, or on what to most of his readers 
will be the bread, issue. He puts his hand to the plough and 
rightly means to keep it there. He agrees with those who 
insist that the question of arable versus pasture depends upon 
making wheat-growing profitable to the producer. But he 
disarms critics who attach, as I do, far more importance to 
the growing of crops which can be most profitably grown near 
the market, by pointing out that the Government cannot 
Single out for assistance (by way of tariffs or subsidies) a 
crop which can be bought more cheaply abroad without giving 
at least equal assistance to the great majority of farmers 
who don’t grow wheat. This necessity, with all that it would 
mean, would bring us, as he shrewdly points out, ‘‘ back to 
Free Trade with a bump.” Any adequate selection from his 
writings, supported by a mass of relevant facts, as they 
always are, will make a complete case for getting more and 
more workers of the right kind on the right land. That, I 
think he will agree, is the key to the rural problem, if it is 
to be tackled as a partial remedy for unemployment and is to 


have due regard to the interests of consumer as well as 
producer. 


In a letter written with the sole purpose of getting other 
readers to take full advantage of “‘ S. L. B.’s ”’ valuable facts, 
figures and arguments, I must not enter upon the vast and 
complex question of the agricultural policy which the country 
is urgently calling upon the Government to declare. There 
is, however, one vital factor in any scheme for settling more 
food-producers at home to which even he has not attached 
such predominant importance as my lifelong fellow-workers 
do. As long as the large farmers, admittedly the natural 
leaders of the rural community, fail to advocate an agricul- 
tural policy with chief regard to the welfare of the majority 
of the food-producers, these will not be so organised for 
business that they can become self-supporting with such help 
from the State as they can reasonably ask. That the co- 
operative system of organisation is absolutely essential to 
their economic salvation is beyond dispute with all students of 
agricultural economics. Personally, I hold that, if the 
natural leaders realised this truth, we should not to-day be 
confronted with the glaring paradox of an industry, con- 
ventionally called basic but too commonly regarded as 
residual, being hopelessly handicapped by a system of 
business which “ S. L. B.’’ has (by implication in his last 
article and directly in many others) laughed out of court. 

Horace Plunkett Foundation, Yours, etc., 

10 Doughty Street, Horace PLUNKETT. 
London, W.C.1. 


CORRUPTION BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of THe New StaTesMan. 

Sir,—The daily press is giving publicity to many disturbing 
facts concerning the unwillingness of persons in receipt of 
unemployment benefit to take work, or to stick to work 
found for them if the conditions are not precisely to 
their liking. But it has not been brought out as clearly as 
it might have been, that the deterioration of character in men 
and women of our race which the facts denote is the direct 
result of bad laws. Consider the following cases: A young farm 
labourer fell out of employment soon after his marriage. 
Since farm labourers are not admitted to unemployment 
insurance, he and his wife went through some months of acute 
want, often without sufficient food, and entirely without the 
means of a comfortable existence. He made a great effort to 
find employment in an occupation having insurance against 
unemployment, and at length succeeded. A few months later 
he was again unemployed, but this time on the dole. An 
exceptionally favourable season had now caused a demand for 
labour in agriculture and he received many offers of work on 
neighbouring farms. But in view of his experience of un- 
employment without the dole he dared not accept them; and 
he and his wife continued to live in tolerable comfort on the 
dole and to bring children into the world. 

Now these two were not worthless individuals; far from it. 
The man was young, strong and well developed. He cannot 
have feared hard work, for he was anxious to go to Canada 
and take up land, realising that agriculture in England 
offered no chance of bettering his position. His wife came of 
a family of small farmers, and at home before her marriage 
she had done the milking and dairy work, the rearing and 
marketing of poultry, the bread making and other cooking. 
She was a good type of a valuable class, hardworking, com- 
petent, thrifty. When first married she had been indignant 
at the easy way in which money was spent amongst those 
whose purses were replenished every Friday and to whom 
saving was not a necessity of existence as it was for her own 
people. But her long experience of semi-starvation had 
shown her that prudence lay in the refusal of uncovenanted 
work. Here were two fine people demoralised by bad institu- 
tions and pushed into a situation in which further deteriora- 
tion of character was inevitable. 

A clothing factory in Liverpool was obliged to close down, 
and the tailors who had been employed there went on the 
dole. One of them, detesting the life of dependence without 
work, managed to work up a small, struggling tailoring 
business in his own home. By its means he supports himself 
and his family. But for so doing he is punished by our laws. 
He has forfeited his insurances; and consequently, when 
illness, unemployment, old age or death come upon him he 
and his dependents will be in a worse position than if he had 
remained idle. The psychological effect of this pressure of 
the law in favour of idleness must be immense. Children are 
growing up in familiarity with the spectacle of the enter- 
prising and industrious penalised by our law, while those who 
live as a dead weight upon society are favoured. And some 
of them know no other kind of life. 

Can we not face the fact that our whole system of 
insurances is on wrong lines? From every point of view it 
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is unjust and unreasonable. It is a failure; encouraging bad 
citizenship, omitting to deal with some of the worst poverty, 
conferring benefits in many cases where they are not needed; 
full of fantastic favouritism as between people of equal needs 
but different occupations. It is worse than a failure; it is a 
malignant growth, sapping our national life. 

Can we not scrap this discredited and absurdly complicated 
three-party insurance in favour of a scheme on broader and 
simpler lines, run on business principles, universal and com- 
pulsory, covering all risks, and basing claim to payment on 
one consideration only—need ? 

At present insured persons have no sense of responsibility 
in regard to insurance, nor interest in its solvency. If an 
insurance fund is depleted this is met by a vote in Parlia- 
ment to increase its borrowing powers, and this is an incident 
of which not one in a hundred hears, and those who hear of it 
often regard it as a useful transference of wealth from the 
over-rich to the deserving poor. If payments were liable to 
fall when claims were unduly heavy, this would touch a man’s 
loyalty to his fellows and would be carefully guarded against. 
The same result—a sense of personal responsibility—might be 
secured by meeting an exceptional strain upon funds by 
special levies. If not in this way, in some way or other our 
social insurance needs to be rationalised and moralised, and 
the Government that takes this task in hand will do a service 
of immense importance.—Yours, etc., 

University Women’s Club, Epitx M. D. Marvin. 

2 Audley Square, W.1. 


THE INDIAN UNTOUCHABLES 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—Dr. Walter Saise wants ‘‘ a definite assurance ”’ that 
the untouchables in India will be treated as human beings 
before India can be given self-government. He ignores the 
fact that Mr. Gandhi has for years placed the removal of 
untouchability in the forefront of his programme and carried 
on, with all the power of his genius, a campaign for the 
elevation of the untouchables. If Dr. Saise will refer to the 
records of the Legislative Councils under the Montagu 
Reforms, he will find notable attempts made by Indian 
Ministers, particularly in Bombay and the Central Provinces, 
to remove the disabilities placed on these classes. I can speak 
for the Trade Unions that they are fostering a feeling of 
equality among all classes, including the untouchables. In 
the Madras Labour Union, of which I am president, we have 
made it a point to elect a few of the untouchable class to our 
executive committee. The Trade Union movement in India 
is a great factor in the solution of the problem. 

Lastly, I would suggest to Dr. Saise that he should study 
the Nehru Report, which is a document of great interest and 
value, as representing the demand of an All Parties’ Con- 
ference in India. It embodies a Constitution based on 
Dominion status for India, and the point of importance is 
that in the elementary rights of citizenship there is specific 
mention of the use of roads, wells, schools and all public 
places of resort by members of all classes. This is the most 
definite guarantee that the untouchables can have that there 
will be no discrimination of any sort against them under self- 
government.—Yours, etc., 


100 St. Ermins, S.W.1. B. Suiva Rao. 


EMPIRE CRUSADERS AND THE 
DOMINIONS 


To the Editor of Tue New StatTesMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. F. Kirkham, quotes with 
disapproval the Hon. Esmond Harmsworth’s saying, ‘‘ Since 
when has Great Britain given up the leadership of the 
Empire? ”’ as implying a claim to interfere or to intrude in 
the domestic policy of Dominion Governments and to impose 
on them ‘‘ Free Trade within the Empire.’’ I am not aware 
that Lord Beaverbrook or Lord Rothermere have ever made 
such a claim, but understand their object to be the extension 
of preferential duties in favour of Great Britain by the 
Dominions in return for reciprocal treatment by Great Britain 
of Dominion products. 

Does Mr. Kirkham contend that Great Britain has in fact 
given up the leadership of the Empire, or the right to uphold 
and promote any policy that tends to the safety and welfare 
of the whole Empire? If he does so, I would venture to call 
his attention to the Hansard report of Mr. R. B. Bennett’s 
speech in reply to the Address at the opening of Parliament 
at Ottawa in 1927, just after publication of the Report of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926; to the speeches and lectures 





recently delivered in Canada and elsewhere by General Smuts; 
to the speeches delivered by Mr. Hughes as Premier of the 
Commonwealth of Australia when in London during the war, 
in which he condemned the Free Trade policy of Great Britain 
as detrimental to the Dominions and to the safety and welfare 
of the Empire; to a speech by Sir Joseph Cook, late High 
Commissioner for the Commonwealth, in which he said, 
‘“* Great Britain belongs to Australia, as Australia belongs to 
Great Britain ”’; and, finally, I would refer Mr. Kirkham to 
the recent pronouncement of Mr. Scullin, the present Labour 
Government’s Premier of the Commonwealth, in favour of a 
policy of mutual preferences between Great Britain and 
Australia. 

If the Dominion Premiers were asked to express their views 
on the question of Imperial policy, I think they would say 
(with the exception probably of General Hertzog), ‘“‘ We have 
no fear of interference by Great Britain in our domestic 
affairs, but we should like to have a more decisive voice and 
share in the guidance of Imperial policy and defence of the 
whole Empire.’”’? Imperial Conferences are all very well, but 
their resolutions have no executive force or power unless and 
until approved by the Parliament of Great Britain, and of the 
various Dominion Parliaments, as Mr. Bennett stated without 
contradiction.—Yours, etc., 


Hythe, Kent. D. Lawrorp. 


PETROL PUMPS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Flint’s letter rather suggests that the petrol com- 
panies have a measure of control over garages which they do 
not in fact possess, although the vigorous manner in which 
one at least of the large distributing companies has been 
pursuing a policy of safeguarding the beauties of rural 
England indicates that a far better situation might be created 
if things were left more in their hands. Actually, garages 
are completely independent, and the distributors of petrol are 
not in a position to say which or how many garages shall be 
allowed to have pumps. 

The best solution to this problem of redundant petrol 
pumps lies in the extension of the powers that local 
authorities already possess. Various Petroleum Acts give 
them general control as to the storage of petrol, while the Act 
of 1929 definitely allows them to pass by-laws as to the design 
and construction of petrol-filling stations. It should be a 
simple matter to go a step further and let them limit the 
number of petrol pumps in a given area in accordance with 
the needs of that area. This is not vesting local authorities 
with any undue discretionary power, and a parallel case may 
be cited in the powers proposed to be given to the Traffic 
Commissioners under the Road Traffic Bill, now awaiting the 
Royal Assent. Neither is there anything harsh and unreason- 
able in this towards the motor trade, who would soon get 
accustomed to garages being licensed in the same way as 
public-houses. This, I submit, is a workable scheme which 
should receive the support of everyone anxious to preserve 
the amenities of rural England.—Yours, etc., 

112 Lansdowne Road, M. B. CoLtincwoop. 

Seven Kings, Ilford. 


BURNS AND SCOTT 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I am afraid that I am behind the fair, living as I do 
so far from England, but I feel that I cannot let 
Mr. Carswell’s letter in your issue of July 12th pass without 
a protest. To make a statement such as that Burns would 
have detested Scott is the sort of thing that anyone might do, 
but to defend it is altogether another matter. Can 
Mr. Carswell produce a single well-authenticated instance of 
anyone personally acquainted with Scott who detested him? 
My acquaintance with Burns is very much less complete than 
with Scott, but I should be inclined to add the question, Can 
he produce an instance of anyone whom Burns may truly be 
said to have detested ?—Yours, etc., 


Moscow. ALEx. WICKSTEED. 


LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


To the Editor of THe New StaTesMan. 

Sir,—As I am writing the Life of Lord Alfred Douglas I 
should be most obliged for the loan of any letters or personal 
reminiscences. They should be sent to me at 13 Argyle 
Square, London, W.C.1. All documents will be copied an 
promptly returned.—Yours, etc., 

Patrick BRAYBROOKE. 
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Miscellany 


BONINGTON 


RANCE just now is enjoying an orgy of centenaries. 
ft With a fluency which their English confréres could 
scarcely hope to equal, cabinet ministers are rush- 
ing hither and thither to evoke the glorious past. Parades 
are held, exhibitions opened, little ribbons distributed, and 
possibly during the excitement a less auspicious actuality 
recedes from the attention. The taking of Algiers, the 
first performance of Hernani, the revolution of 1880, and 
the painter Delacroix—all these are in course of celebra- 
tion. There must be strange stirring among the ghosts; 
can ears still burn in the Elysian Fields? Yet one slender 
phantom remains impassive, and perhaps a little piqued. 
For Richard Parkes Bonington received but scant atten- 
tion in his own country on the centenary of his death two 
years ago. And now, when the land of his adoption is 
commemorating that Romantic movement in which he was 
no small figure, and its greatest painter to whom he was 
so closely knit, his name is wellnigh ignored. He has paid 
the penalty for living modestly and dying young. 

The legend which has gathered about him is one of in- 
accuracy rather than fame. His grandfather, who was 
Governor of Nottingham Gaol, handed on the post to the 
artist’s father, who is a more distinct figure than the son 
to whom he owes the chance of being remembered at all. 
Before he enjoyed the fruits of nepotism he was a seaman, 
and always a lover of the bottle and the stage. But his 
passion was politics of a subversive nature, and it was his 
custom to harangue his prisoners against the government 
and to expound Tom Paine to them. His combined in- 
clinations led to his resignation, and he set up a print-shop 
with ‘* every requisite for the gratification and instruction 
of all who admire the various imitations of nature and 
art.”? These were few in number at Nottingham, and the 
shop failed. When Richard was born in 1802 he had become 
drawing-master, and his wife kept school; presumably his 
orientation was between Jingle and Micawber. 

Richard showed early talent for art, but when he was 
fifteen his father gave up the unequal struggle with his 
country, to start lace-making in Calais with a smuggled 
loom. He destined Richard for the business, but legend 
has it that the boy took secret drawing-lessons, and, after 
violent paternal opposition, fled to Paris with a letter to 
Delacroix. There he entered the school of Baron Gros, 
who, says legend again, thoroughly slated his work. But 
one day Gros told his students that he had found two 
exquisite pictures in a shop, beside which their efforts were 
as nought. Out then stepped Bonington to claim their 
authorship, and the Baron’s confusion, admiration and 
embraces closed the tableau. 

Actually, Bonington overcame his father’s objections by 
persuasion, became the friend of Delacroix in the natural 
course of events, and surprised, but hardly confounded, his 
master. His life was the normal life of the art-student in 
Paris caught up in the very surge of the Romantic move- 
ment; only he painted better and worked harder than his 
fellows. Success came to him soon enough, he had good 
comrades, and shared a studio with Delacroix. Legend 
despairingly hints at flirtations with Mimi Pinsons, but 
stops short of inventing the appropriate love-affair. Even 
her attempts to raise an atmosphere of Bohemia around 
the dazzling young genius are but half-hearted. The hard 
facts are that he was unremitting in his calls upon the 
family of the Anglican chaplain in Paris, and that even on 
his travels in France and Italy he never gave up his after- 
noon cup of tea. And he died at the age of twenty-six, 
quite prosaically, from a combination of sunstroke and 
brain-fever accentuated by overwork. 


But meanwhile his output had been considerable, and 
—again to disappoint legend—had always sold well. His 
work falls into two classes. There are the landscapes of a 
beautiful clarity and brilliance by which he continued the 
work of Girtin and Constable in England, and, by his 
influence on the Barbizon school, did much to instil the 
English landscape tradition into French painting. And 
there are the glowing romantic scenes from French history 
and an imaginary Orient and Northern Africa which place 
him in the front rank of the Romantics. And, technically, 
he taught Delacroix a great deal about the medium of 
water-colour. 

He has missed the centenaries, but the colours which he 
handled so marvellously keep their brightness longer than 
any laurels. When he died, Lawrence wrote his eulogy, in 
terms cold but sincere, while Delacroix said, ‘‘ Bonington 
was the absolute sovereign of his own domain. ... He 
was my comrade.”’ And at the sale of his pictures after- 
wards, a number of copies of them were also disposed of. 
They were by the hand of Bonington senior, for he had 
abandoned some years before the lace-business for which 


Richard was intended. 
I who consider opera an inferior form of musical com- 
position. There was a time when many musicians 
spoke always contemptuously of opera as an impure or 
mixed form unworthy of great composers, except as a re- 
laxation and diversion. Most amateurs of music fall 
victims to this persuasion at one time or another, but I 
believe the best of them emerge from it and come to con- 
sider opera as taking the same place in music as drama 
does in literature. Many, of whom I am one, even believe 
it to be the highest and most difficult form just as drama 
may be considered as the highest and most difficult form of 
poetry. I say ‘* poetry ”’ advisedly, for I am thinking of 
the highest and not the lowest limits of drama, although 
all drama—as indeed all literature—is poetic in so far as 
it is a piece of artistic creation. But opera offers more 
difficulties to the composer than drama does to the poet, 
because the composer has to fit his music to somebody else’s 
words, and he is in no better case when that somebody 
else is himself; for it is rarely given to a man to have 
creative power in two mediums and still less likely even 
then for him to have an equal power in music and drama. 
Few lyric poets are successful dramatists, and few song- 
composers can write good operas. The larger medium calls 
for a greater variety of talent, a greater versatility of mind, 
although not necessarily a deeper or more powerful mind. 
No musician will deny that Mozart was one of the three 
or four supreme musicians so far known to the world, but 
he is the only one of them who was an habitual opera com- 
poser. Beethoven was attracted to the form, but could 
not find a libretto, a dramatic framework to satisfy him 
after Fidelio; but the fact that he was always searching 
for a suitable libretto proves that he, the greatest of so- 
called ‘* absolute ’? musicians, found the form of opera 
attractive. The phenomenon of Wagner is the only one 
that might be used to back up the theory that opera is 
an inferior musical form, for there is no proof that Wagner 
could have achieved even the semblance of real creative 
music in any other form, and his overtures seem to me to 
be less musical than Weber’s, although it is certainly hard 
not to become enthusiastic about the overture to The 
Flying Dutchman. If, however, we were to be asked to 
name the greatest creative musical force from the death 
of Schubert in 1828 to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, most musicians to-day would name a famous 


T. W. Earp. 


VERDI 


HAVE not for a long time shared the opinion of those 
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operatic composer, who was born in 1818 and died in the 
year 1901. I mean Verdi. 

It is strange how the whirligig of fashion has brought 
Verdi back again, but to a far greater eminence than was 
originally conceded him. How astonished the last genera- 
tion, brought up to despise Rigoletto and Traviata, must 
be to find the composer whom their age had relegated to 
the barrel-organ ousting from the favour of the most exact- 
ing musical connoisseurs their colossus, Richard Wagner ! 
One of our best London critics, Mr. F. Bonavia, has just 
written an excellent book on Verdi,* which comes at a 
most auspicious time, for it will help to show that it is no 
mere cycle of fashion that has brought about this change, 
but a development of understanding. We see more in 
Verdi now than we did, because we ourselves have de- 
veloped. Verdi is like Mozart, an infallible touchstone for 
musical perception. But if I were asked to name the 
quality which is most responsible for our new deep admira- 
tion for Verdi, I would say it was his musical purity. Of 
Verdi himself, Mr. Bonavia writes : 


His letters reveal also the rare moral greatness of a man who was 
scrupulous in the observance of his duty, whose honesty was not 
bounded by conditions and circumstances, whose benefactions were 
known only to their recipients. 


And the integrity and simplicity of the man is audible in 
his music. When Hans von Biilow apologised for his attack 
on Verdi’s ‘* Requiem,”’ written, he says, when ‘* his mind 
was blinded by partisanship,’’? Verdi answered : 

There is not a shadow of offence in you, and therefore you have no 
occasion to speak of repentance and absolution. If your opinions 
were other than they are to-day you were perfectly right in making 
them known—I would never have complained. And perhaps—who 
knows ?—you were not mistaken then. But whatever the truth, 
your unexpected letter, coming from a musician of your worth and 
importance in the artistic world, has given me great pleasure—not 
out of personal vanity but because I see that true artists are above the 
prejudices of schools or nations or periods. 

It may surprise some to learn that Verdi hated to hear 
drama spoken of as an ** amusement ’’—‘** how can tragedy, 
whether interpreted by poet or musician, amuse? ’? When 
a candidate for Parliament wrote professing his conviction 
that Verdi had had no share in the intrigues against him, 
Verdi replied : “‘ The word intrigue does not exist in my 
dictionary, and I defy the world to show that it does.”’ 
As Mr. Bonavia remarks, Verdi’s second wife described him 
perfectly in the words “‘ an iron nature who understood 
the most delicate as well as the most inspiring sentiment.”’ 
That he had an “ iron nature ”’ is shown by his life. Born 
of very poor parents in 1813, he had a severe struggle in 
early life. At the age of twenty-six he took his young wife 
and two children, a boy and a girl, to Milan. His first 
opera, Oberto, was well received, and the impresario who 
believed in Verdi commissioned another. All seemed to be 
going well when Verdi’s younger child fell ill and died, a 
few days later the other child died, and two months later 
his wife died, leaving Verdi absolutely alone in Milan, a 
city of strangers. It is given to few men to have such an 
experience, and in one sense Verdi never got over it. Poig- 
nancy and tragic intensity are to be found in all his great 
works, but they are the fruit of a profoundly experiencing 
nature, who consumed and digested his experience instead 
of rejecting it. It does not surprise us that he declared 
he was not the composer for Paris : 


I believe in inspiration, you in workmanship. I admit your 
criterion as a basis for discussion, but I want art in all its manifesta- 
tions—not amusement, artifice, system, which is what you prefer. 
Am I right? Am I wrong? ... My backbone is not supple 
enough for me to yield and deny convictions which are so deeply 
rooted. 


Elsewhere he declares : 


If artists could understand the meaning of truth, there would be 
no longer music of the past and music of the future, realistic and 
idealistic painters, classical and romantic poetry—but true poetry, 
true painting and true music. 


* Verdi, 





By F. Bonavia. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


ee 


But although he took his art so seriously, he had a becom. 
ing modesty about his own achievements. When someone 
asked him which was his best work, he replied : “* My best 
work is the home for poor musicians which I endowed jy 
Milan.”’ 

Verdi was not a Catholic. He was a very simple man, 
and to him life was a mystery. Mr. Bonavia quotes ag 
the best description of him the following : 


His wealth has accumulated because modest and frugal in his 
habits, no new sources of expense have occurred to dispose of his 
increasing income. He is a man who hates dissimulation in others, 
never practises it himself and is peculiarly alert in discovering motives 
through the colouring of language. Himself silent by habit, he js 
readily disgusted by great talkers. . . He will fail in his duty to 
no one and will permit no one to fail towards him. : 
Verdi’s directness is strikingly evident in his music, 

Nothing could be less long-winded or pretentious. But the 
real character of the man also comes out in these words : 


I believe that our life is a meaningless, and what seems to me 
even worse, a fruitless story. What can come of it? What can we 
accomplish? If we face the problem squarely there is but one answer 
—a saddening and humiliating answer—nothing ! 

This may be read as an emotional expression, not as an 
intellectual belief; but Verdi was so honest a man that such 
words from him are not to be taken lightly. 


W. J. Turner. 


THE FANATIC 


ROM five minutes to nine on Monday mornings til] 
kK half-past twelve on Saturdays he was the most 
moderate, the most quietly laboricus of men. A 
ledger-clerk in a City warehouse, he had raised book-keeping 
to the level of one of the lovelier arts. Even his towering 
columns of figures, his tots, had an uncial and monastic 
grace. But at half-past twelve on Saturdays he would 
discard his clerkship, forget his scrupulous calligraphy, 
throw off his counting-house solemnity and become a 
different creature. Indeed, it seemed as though the very 
chemistry of his being must change. For with the nasal 
ding-dong of the counting-house clock, the fanatic would 
displace the clerk, and a blazing torch of doctrine bum 
where, a moment before, a human adding-machine had been 
silently and beautifully at work. 

But for the sultriness of a Sunday evening, I might never 
have discovered the secret of his metamorphosis. An urgent 
need for air and exercise had set me wandering over the 
windy slopes of Hampstead Heath, and I was drawn idly 
towards the speakers’ quarter of Parliament Hill. It is not 
a place of beauty, this pandemonium beneath the elms. 
The ground has been worn bare by shuffling Sunday shoes, 
the grass withered by the heat of the weekly invective. As 
usual, a tonsured priest and an agnostic, himself tonsured by 
time and the fingers of a humorous destiny, were engaged 
in their habitual quarrel. A few paces away Communist 
and Conservative shouted hoarsely, each refuting views that 
the other did not hold. Unheard-of societies were noisily 
propounding their doctrines against the clamour of 
undreamed-of causes. For, week by week, in this lesser 
Hyde Park, this suburban Suez, scarcely bigger than 4 
tennis-court, the more violent extremes of opinion, of creed, 
of race even, meet and mix in a seething effervescence. Here 
hostility is bred; and controversy, in its most vehement 
and vituperative forms, flourishes and thickens. 

On the edge of the crowd stood a speaker hotly and 
passionately addressing a dispersing crowd of idlers. Every- 
one was chattering and grinning; the audience, it was 
obvious, had lately included a wit. The speaker himself 
was splendidly earnest, prodigiously irate. He raged and 
stormed at his listeners, bludgeoned them with his tongue; 
threatened them with his arms. But even so, he could not 
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hold their attention. By ones and twos they wandered 
off, smiling and contemptuous. 

As I drew nearer I could hear a strange series of words 
leaving the speaker’s lips—*‘ refractional images . . . mirage- 
effects . . . centrifugal force . . . Galileo . . . astronomical 
discrepancies . . .”? and others that I could not catch. The 
claims of this novel lecturer were, for the moment, at least, 
stronger than those of the priest ingeniously excusing the 
Inquisition, or of the Conservative emphasising the need for 
the Naval Base at Singapore; stronger, even, than those of 
the coloured speaker revealing the mysteries of Swastika. I 
waited, fascinated, before this agitated man of science. 

He responded eagerly to my constant and fixed attention. 
Leaning low over his pulpit, he doubled his exertions. He 
pleaded that I should use my eyes and believe the evidence 
of my senses; he besought me to discard the superstitions 
that I had learned at school and to observe with unpreju- 
diced sight the indubitable phenomena of Nature. As he 
went on I was aware of his gospel : he was a Flat-Earther, 
preaching to incurious, inattentive passers-by his thankless 
and unacceptable creed. 

Loyola himself could not have been more passionate ; John 
Knox not more minatory or intense. With his short, fierce 
arms he drew diagrams of the heavens and broke imaginary 
heads. His pale eyes blazed behind his thick spectacles ; his 
voice creaked and thundered with emotion. Here was 
conviction, supplication, wrath, anguish, salvation concen- 
trated into one human frame. When I met him eighteen 
hours afterwards, quietly threading his way through the 
crowds of Cheapside, his bowler hat as correctly clerical as 
his rolled umbrella, I told myself that it was his double that 
Ihad seen. I did not discover the truth until the following 
Sunday. 

Again I had allowed myself to be drawn to that noisy 
Hampstead scene. Again the debates, again the aimless 
drifting human litter. On the edge of the crowd the same 
engrossed lecturer, the same sceptical, amused audience. I 
joined the group and listened to his address for a second 
time. “‘ Look at the sun’s rays coming out from a cloud,” 
he was saying, ‘‘ and extend them backwards to the point 
of their origin. An elementary knowledge of the laws of 
optics and trigonometry should now be sufficient to con- 
vince you that . . .”"—I forget the exact point he was 
endeavouring to make, but I fancy that he was seeking to 
demonstrate that the sun was only about as far away as 
Oxford. As an orator he was superb, but as a man of 
science he was unconvincing even to the merest layman. I 
saw him as a teacher framed by an aura of error. But, if 
not convinced, I was still fascinated. I had no thought of 
moving, when a timid hand plucked at my sleeve. 

“Don’t stay any longer, please,”’ a weary voice beseeched. 
“* He won’t come away while there’s anyone here.” 

The speaker was a little woman in black, who had been 
lingering round the edge of the crowd the whole evening. 
1 remembered dimly that I had seen her there on the 
previous Sunday. I muttered apologetically that I hadn’t a 
notion of keeping him. 

““ If no one took any notice of him,”’ she said bitterly, 
“ he’d soon give over. He’s been up there since two o’clock 
as it is.”? 

The poor creature (she was evidently his wife) was so 
concerned, so distressed, that I let her lead me away from 
the entertainment. But to her disappointment—I could see 
a tear starting up in each eye—more idlers at once took my 
place, and the mad lecture continued. It was then that I 
learned his story. 

“* He’s been like it for fifteen years now,” the little woman 
confided in that voice that is usually reserved for descriptions 


of drug-taking and drunkenness, “‘ and it takes it out of me 
something terrible. It’s all he thinks about nowadays. He’s 
all right during the week, mind you, when he’s got something 
to occupy his mind, but he goes off again every week-end.”’ 
At that moment her husband’s voice, rising above the uproar 
of Communism and Catholicism, drifted across us—** astrce- 
nomical discrepancies of which every scientist is aware... 
unexplained gravitational effects . . .”? The rest was 
mercifully lost. 

** We used to go into the country on Sundays,”’ the little 
woman went on; ‘“‘ but I haven’t been further than 
Parliament Hill since the war. I hate every blade of grass 
on this hill, and every tree that grows here.’? The words, 
** . . . terrestrial observation has conclusively proved . . .” 
reached us, and she shuddered. ‘* And he’s that different 
on week-days you wouldn’t believe,’? she said loyally; 
** clever at his work and all that. They’ve got one of his 
ledgers in the manager’s room on show—beautiful, it is. It’s 
only on Sundays that he comes over funny like this.’’ 

I was about to make some vague remark of consolation 
when I found that the little woman in black had left me. 
She had been waiting her opportunity, and was now eagerly 
helping her perspiring husband to fold up his portable pulpit. 
As they passed me, arm in arm, on the path afterwards, I 
heard her grumble hopelessly, ‘* Well, what’s it matter what 
shape it is, anyway? ”* 

And as much of the answer as I could catch went 
something like this : “‘ . . . outworn shibboleths . . . super- 
stitions of the classroom . . . centrifugal forces not sufficient 
.-- horizon-illusion . . . Galileo. . .”” 

Then they were lost in the crowd going down to the 
trams. Norman R. Co..ins. 


A CUCKOO IN ASIA MINOR 


EVER all my life 
Have I heard a cuckoo sing 


Save up in Asia Minor 
Early one spring. 


Not a vagrant goatherd, 

Not a Turcoman tent, 

Was there in miles and miles 
Of the mountain way I went. 


Where spruce cones stood up, stiff 
Like lights on Christmas trees, 
And a smell of snow-fields blew 
On the northern breeze. 


As I plucked hepaticas 

Beside a mossy rock, 

Startling me, ‘* Cuckoo! Cuckoo! ”’ 
Rang a fairy clock. 


Mauve and white and rose— 

I forgot my flowers 

For wonder at the golden clock 
That chimed the timeless hcurs. 


He was a bird of passage, 

Another such was I; 

We might have missed each other, 
I might have had to die, 


Never having heard— 
If God had not been kind— 
His ** Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! ”’ 
On the sweet spring wind. 
EvANGELINE METHENY. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Show Me Death. By W. Repvers Dent. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
§.0.8. By ARNOLD BROoNNEN. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

When the Melody is Finished. By Norman Towar. Heine- 

mann. 7s. 6d. 

Swallows and Amazons. By Artaur Ransome. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Italian Adventure. By Isapen Ciarke. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Devil’s Jig. By Roserr Payer. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Down the Sky. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


** Proteus ”’ is far from forgetting the literary critic he is. 


But some books, especially some war-books, are such literal 
representation of actual happenings that comments on the 
events, and not on the book, are what rise to the reviewer’s 
mind; and literary judgment seems as beside the mark as a 
literary criticism of Oxford Circus. Show Me Death is a war- 
book; and reading it is not a literary experience. A new 
version of the ‘‘ armchair” critic of the war would be 
provided by the merely literary critic of this kind of war- 
book that is a sheer transcript of terrible fact. Mr. Redvers 
Dent is a most admirable reporter, he was on the spot, 
and he gives a full-blooded account of the fighting, the talk, 
the women, the wounds, experienced by a young Canadian in 
the war. That other full-blooded business—the business of 
creative authorship—is out of sight and out of mind to both 
author and reader. A high-pitched note of exaggeration in 
the language of the opening pages sobers down until the 
words deal less self-consciously with the events, and the 
reporter ceases to think it is part of his business to exclaim. 
This is the opening mood—in which the home-conditions are 
described of an unwanted child: 

I was the third. She said often to others, to dad, to me, that 
two children were enough for any woman. One day I picked up 
a book on birth control, just a boy I was, just a boy, thirteen, when 
I read that book, but I understood at last. I laughed when I read 
it. God! how I laughed, such a joke it was, such a joke. Then I 
cried, fell down on my knees and sobbed; long sobs they were. 
And I never forgot. 

Perhaps there are moments when Mr. Redvers Dent is not 
after all quite ignoring creative authorship; but, if so, happily 
he soon does forget this unfortunate inspiration for it. His 
narrative then becomes terse, exciting and terrible, and the 
abundance of war-talk gives a sharp abbreviated wit to its 
pages. 

Somebody broke out: “ Say, I saw a couple of Yankees to-day— 
officers going up to Loos.” Another voice replied: ‘* Yanks? 
What the hell are they doing in France? They might get hurt.” 
“You blockhead,” Number One replied, “don’t you know the 
Yanks have come in the war?” Number Two, evidently a 
humorist, said: ‘“* What, have we got to fight the bloody Yanks 
too?” 

It is a fine and vivid record, and when one has read it one 
has lived a life. 

And here, still away from authorship, is another eager 
reporter, dashing his cannon, and politics, his spies, and 
shots, and revolution down on to paper, aiming at nothing 
but to get them all there accurately named and numbered 
and dated, and determined to leave out nothing of a whole 
country’s complicated insurgency. No literary dispute could 
arise from the reading of $.0.S., but a political one would 
surely do so. The country is Upper Silesia, and the situations 
are necessarily of an involved nature. In this book, which is 
translated from the German, characters are of very minor 
importance, and are only shown in order to be snatched 
away, generally by violent death. It is highly documented, 
and a document is more than a life. There is, however, one 
exception to this ruthless subservience of individual human 
interest, and that is in a section of the book called ‘‘ History 
of a Schoolgirl.”” The manifestoes and machine guns are 
pushed to one side of the page, and in powerful outline a girl 
of sixteen is shown who seems to mark a new stage in a 
decadence that is as terrible as her fate. 

With When the Melody is Finished “‘ Proteus ”’ is his own 
literary self again. The theme of this book is as follows: An 
American writer, who has a wife in America, and children 
nearly grown up, steals an illicit month with a Frenchwoman, 
the dissatisfied mistress of another man, and spends it with 


—S 


her in a cottage near Nice. But in this case the treatment, 
the authorship, is everything. Mr. Norman Towar’s writing 
deals with all the finer issues of his subject, and the story 
itself does not ignore the thin subtle edges of its events. The 
American nearly does not wish to stop the woman in the Paris 
street, and only on the barest tangent of impulse later suggests 
the month’s companionship; it is also only by a fine balance 
of the scales that his scrupulous and particular nature can 
learn to approve her presence. This book, notwithstanding 
its sober analytical narrative, keeps one treading delicately 
among precipices. For in spite of such faint motives as are 
revealed in the story, it is the very depths of a relationship 
that are eventually sounded. The man is clever and honest, 
the woman too limited in intelligence to understand any 
intricacy of his mind or speech, but able to love him in a way 
that ennobles their whole situation. Her bitter regret, after 
she loves him, that she first came to him so lightly, and the 
hopeless insistence with which she seeks to avoid a final 
parting, are told in grave and beautiful writing that 
penetrates deep into human feeling. Going their different 
ways, she remains marked for ever, while for him in 
separation 
Francoise came to be a resource of happiness which might be 
drawn upon in vexing or in idle moments. He could sometimes 
almost believe himself to be talking to her of ideas which they never, 
by any possibility, might have discussed, so far did they lie outside 
the range of her mental experience. Indeed, had he stopped to 
think of how he sometimes idealised her, he might well have 
questioned in his mind what sort of a woman Dante’s Beatrice 
really was. 

The novel-reader must cast off some of his days and be 
aged anything from ten to twelve years to get the most 
enjoyment out of Swallows and Amazons. The outward 
aspect of the book, with its attractive map-wrapper, will 
please the grown-up eye and may raise an expectation that 
the children in it are psychologically studied for adult 
reading. But the child-reader will be delighted to find 
nothing so uninteresting to him as child-psychology, and the 
things that do interest him treated on a real and serious 
plane. The ideal reader should certainly be not too old for 
make-believe about a miniature desert-island—well in reach of 
both the mainland and an understandingly nautical mother— 
but old enough to appreciate some practical advice to desert- 
islanders about boats, tents and camp-fire cooking. Thus: 

Susan had got the sail ready. On the gaff there was a strop 

(which is really a loop) that hooked on a hook on one side of an iron 

ring called the traveller, because it moved up and down the mast. 

The halyard ran from the traveller up to the top of the mast, through 

a sheave (which is a hole with a little wheel in it) and then down 

again. John hooked the strop, ete. 

‘The principal person in a picture is the light,’’ said 
Monet; and the principal people in the story of Miss Clarke’s 
Italian Adventure are a motor-accident depriving a beautiful 
young woman of her memory, and the proximity of the 
motor-accident to the villa of Prince Delfino, himself a hand- 
some and unattached young man. Other leading parts are 
played by the process of identification, by misunderstandings 
between the two, and finally by their engagement. Granted 
a credulous interest in these events, the reader will find 
Miss Clarke’s style easy and competent. Among the minor 
characters there are some shrewd and humorous portraits; 
and the Italian scene, under the August sun, is very well 
presented. In The Devil’s Jig Mr. Robert Paye has thought 
out a quick and spirited story, written with the assurance 
that wit can give, and lying in that exciting story-region 
where events are a little more than adventure but a little less 
than crime. 

If the literary critic had never been heard of he would 
spring into existence for Mr. E. V. Lucas. Here is the 
farthest cry from the kind of writing first spoken of, that 
which is concerned only with eagerly arraying its facts. In 
Mr. Lucas’s writing there is only one indispensable fact—that 
very intelligent and witty writer himself. His new book is 
called an entertainment; a thread of narrative is allowed as 
long as it not only does not hinder, but actually helps, dis- 
cursiveness; and any reader would perish the plot that nailed 
Mr. Lucas down. He is the best digressor in the world. 


There can be few of England’s pleasantest features of life and 
landscape and architecture (and cricket) that happily he has 
not talked about when he ought to be talking about some- 
thing else. 
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‘“THE BAYS ” 


A History of the Queen’s Bays (The 2nd Dragoon Guards). 
FREDERIC WHYTE and A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE, 
35s. 

Let it be granted that of all instruments of war the British 
cavalryman is the most beautiful. His size, his skill, his 
courage, his personal appearance, and his uniform—every- 
thing about him is superb. And then his horse—the lovely, 
shining animal with the mild and magnificent eye which the 
poet attributed to Wordsworth, a being of different nature! 
Earth has not anything to show more fair than a cavalry 
regiment in motion. I have known charming American 
girls fall in love with all the cantering Life Guards at once; 
they were so much more beautiful than any human beings the 
Western Hemisphere can boast. And to an English mind, as 
background to the mere spectacle, lies the history, the 
prestige, the glory, and the wealth. 

It would be rash for a civilian, or even for an infantryman, 
to select a favourite regiment among The Horse, and at least 
one of my own favourites has ceased to exist. But ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Bays ”’ are still in being, and it is possible that they 
may yet add to the long record here narrated. Dragoons owe 
their name to their chief original weapon—the ‘‘ dragon,” a 
kind of musket with barrel sixteen inches long and fired by a 
snap or firelock. They were mounted, and within my memory 
it was a joke against them to repeat an old definition that 
“dragoons fight indifferently on horse or foot.’’ Many of 
them first enrolled under Charles II. had been troopers in 
Cromwell’s army, and out of these the regiment that became 
the Queen’s Bays was formed. But it had served at the 
Boyne, in Flanders, in the long war of the Spanish Succession, 
and against the Jacobites in 1715 before it got the title of 
“The Queen’s ”’ from Caroline, wife of George II., on his 
succession, and the bay horses were not introduced as a 
regulation till 1767. 

The pictures of the regimental officers reproduced in the 
book show us figures almost incredible. For James II.’s time 
we see a charming young man with flowing yellow locks, a 
cocked hat and plume of ostrich feathers, a collar and white 
bands like a parson’s, a steel breastplate, a long scarlet coat 
with flowing tails, yellow breeches, and black top-boots. His 
horse, as is usual in horses of that gallant period, is rearing 
back upon his hind legs in sheer joy of heart, for the single 
rein hangs quite slack. Rather more than a century later 
we see much the same figure, but the yellow locks and the 
breastplate have gone, the breeches are white, and the horse, 
though still standing on his hind legs has them stretched out 
behind instead of closely gathered up beneath him. By 1823 
the white plume has been changed to a larger plume of black 
like a bearskin, and the breeches and top-boots have become 
full blue trousers and nothing else from the waistbelt down- 
wards. The dress in which men have been sent into battle 
in the army’s old days is almost unbelievable. Was it to 
delight the women or to frighten the enemy? In any case it 
was a death-trap in action. 

But no matter how nonsensical the uniform of the army, 
the 2nd Dragoon Guards served with distinction through the 
Seven Years War, the Napoleonic Wars, the Indian Mutiny, 
and the South African War, to which, however, they were 
sent out when the worst was over. In the Great War they had 
the better fortune of being landed at Havre in less than a 
fortnight from the declaration. So they shared in the terrible 
rearguard actions during the long retreat from Mons to the 
Marne, and in the return from the Marne to the Aisne which 
was the real crisis of the war and the assurance of victory, 
though few suspected it at the time. After trench warfare 
began the Bays could do little as cavalry. They served on 
the Ypres salient, at Neuve Chapelle, and on the Somme as 
dismounted troops, but they always kept their horses in 
readiness for that ‘‘ break-through ” at a “‘ gap ”’ which was 
repeatedly promised but never came. Even after we had 
watched the German line beginning to give way on that 
hopeful August 8th, 1918, the cavalry found little oppor- 
tunity for their special use, and if they tried it they were 
foiled by barbed wire and machine guns. The Armistice 
found the Bays back again upon their early ground near 
Mons, and on December 9th they reached the Rhine at Bonn. 
Their history does not end there, for very soon afterwards we 


By 
Cape. 


find them in Syria and Transjordan, and then in India for 
the Moplah troubles in Malabar. But the whole point of a 
history so carefully written lies in the question whether we 
are reading the epitaph of a renowned and splendid arm of 
the service. Against barbed wire, machine guns, and 
mechanical transport are cavalry worth their cost? Tanks 
are far less vulnerable and almost as rapid. Perhaps they are 
cheaper; at all events to maintain, for they eat less than 
horses, and their uniform is less expensive. At the same 
time, one may admit that for pursuit and for a charge upon a 
flank in fairly open country, there is something peculiarly 
terrifying in a mounted force going at full gallop. 
Henry W. NeEvINSON. 


THE MUSES OF GREECE 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse. Chosen by GitperT Murray, 
Cyrit Battey, E. A. BARBER and others. With an Intro- 
duction by C. M. Bowra. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Emerson, writing in his English Traits of the England of 
a hundred years ago, explained the wide influence of college 
men: 


The great silent crowd of thoroughbred Grecians always known 
to be around him, the English writer cannot ignore. They frame 
his orations, and point his pen: hence the style and tone of English 
journalism. 

The comment has no pertinence to-day, and Greek exists 
on sufferance in many schools. But Oxford may perhaps be 
still regarded in Emerson’s words as “‘ a Greek factory,’’ and 
the long delay in producing a selection of Greek verse is 
rather odd. French, Italian and Latin have long since 
figured in Oxford anthologies. The Greek book, now that it 
has appeared, is selected, not like those others, by a single 
scholar, but by a band of five in which the oldest members 
double, we think, the years of the youngest. We are not 
told how the selectors worked or how far the elders were 
controlled by the votes of the youngsters, but the satisfactory 
result is an unusually comprehensive display of epic, lyric 
and drama, things familiar and little known. The lyric 
poetry of Greece is, as the brief preface remarks, too 
fragmentary to make a book of short poems such as has often 
been collected in English. The three tragedians alone occupy 
over 130 pages, and we are glad to see fragments of theirs 
of the highest quality as well as passages which many school- 
boys know. Mr. Bowra, who writes very well, is allowed 
forty pages for his general survey. If he had been content 
with thirty, room might have been made for notes on 
English renderings such as appear in the Oxford Pageant of 
Greece. Many of these are not well known. Cory’s senti- 
mental enlargement of the Heraclitus of Callimachus has 
become a favourite with people who have no Greek, but 
Campbell’s more accurate and spirited version of Hybrias the 
Cretan is regarded as an English song. 

The extracts begin with a liberal choice from Homer, the 
Bible of the Greeks, and Mr. Bowra rightly claims for the 
poet or poets the selective economy of the artist. But he 
goes too far when he speaks of ‘‘ ruthless paring.’’ There are 
passages in the Iliad which add nothing to the story and lines 
so loose in construction as to suggest corruption. There is 
ample reason to suppose that the text was in a fluid state. 
Among less-known authors the reader will find much that is 
difficult to procure in the ordinary way. Here is Empedocles 
(No. 349) full of metempsychosis : 

Already once I have been man and maid, 
And branch and bird and mute fish of the sea. 

For Theognis (No. 188), as for our warning professors of 
eugenics, it is no wonder that the race of townsmen grows 
faint in view of the marriages which prevail. Cleanthes, 
preserved by Epictetus to adorn the final page of his 
Enchiridion, prays resolutely (No. 484): 

Lead me, O Zeus, and thou too, Destiny, 
Wherever ye have ordered me to go. 

I'll follow fearless, and if I will not, 

And play the coward, I must follow still. 

The Greek versatility and range of subjects are remarkable. 
Sophocles held high office in the State, Solon the statesman 
wrote poetry, and Pindar’s Odes of Victory combine— 
strangely enough for to-day—poetry, religion and athletic 
sport. Who would think of writing an ode to celebrate 
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Tilden’s return to victory or the achievements of 
Bradman? It is still a great thing to win the Derby, 
but who would, like Pindar, congratulate the winner on the 
almost religious duty of ‘‘ upholding the breed of horses after 
the English wont ’’? If the press on such occasions grows 
** lyrical ’’ in our loose phraseology, the result is not poetry; 
and not even verse. The fact is that in the modern world 
love, especially of the romantic sort which would have 
astonished the best age of Greece, has dwarfed all other 
themes, even in so free a form of literary art as the novel. 
A play like the Ajax or Antigone, in which burial rites come 
as an interest before suicide or young love, would be 
impossible to-day. 

Sappho was the first to call love “‘ bitter-sweet,’’ and one 
thing in Greek verse which strikes the student of style is the 
formation of adjectives which express with admirable brevity 
what an English poet would put into a line or even a stanza. 
This freedom of including two words in all sorts of relations 
in one compound figures little, to our surprise, in the writing 
of our modern poets, though it is notable in Shakespeare and 
was not unknown to Tennyson. Mr. Bowra seems a little 
detached from his texts in detail. He does not explain when 
or how the pseudo-Anacreon or pseudo-Sappho were detected 
or why the older Simonides is now called Semonides. Dust- 
heaps may yet yield more poetry to the zealous searcher. 
We are not told what the last hundred years have added to 
the store, though we find selections from MHerodas, 
Bacchylides and the Ichneutae of Sophocles, a solitary satyric 
play known since 1907 to be founded on the Hymn to Hermes. 
The Chorus in No. 344 are puzzled about the noises the babe 
draws from some beast, which they guess to be a panther, a 
cat, a crab or a big-horned beetle. Mr. Bowra ends with a 
tribute to ‘‘ a poetry which knew nothing of rant or obscurity 
or any emotion uncontrolled by the strictest discipline and 
self-criticism.’’ That is true in the main, though all that has 
survived does not seem the fittest to survive. One might 
think that the Greek genius in poetry was too conservative, 
too ready to cling to old ways and forms. Our new poets, 
however, can quote the manifesto of Timotheus, who 
proclaims (No. 438): 

I sing not the old things; 
My new things are better. 

Aristophanes may have been wise and far-sighted in 
politics, but he was certainly deeply prejudiced against 
innovations in literature. One difference between Greek and 
English poetry worth notice is the regular association of 
Greek lyrics with music. The ancient music remains dis- 
puted on many points, but presumably it was not loud or 
elaborate enough to make the words unimportant. The lost 
lyrics of Greece can be compared to the mass of church music 
in Germany and Italy. To-day in England, ‘‘ if music and 
sweet poetry agree,”’ it is a happy accident. Even in France, 
which is much more like Greece, a prize for 200 to 300 lines 
suitable for setting to music has, it appears, not been won 
for three years. 


AN ELDER GRAVES 
To Return To All That. P. 


7s. 6d. 

An old gentleman, on hearing that his daughter intended to 
read Mr. Robert Graves’s recent autobiography, telegraphed : 
‘** Forbid you to read Goodbye To All That.” She replied by 
telegram, ‘‘ Goodbye To All That,’ and scored. Mr. A. P. 
Graves scores, too, in his happily-entitled book, very compli- 
mentary to Mr. Robert Graves though that title is. Mr. Graves 
comes of a family of centenarians (his father died young at 
eighty-seven), and apologises ‘‘ for writing this book at the 
comparatively early age of eighty-three.” His family, though 
beaten four up by his grandmother who had fourteen children, 
and made completely ridiculous by his brother-in-law’s grand- 
mother who had twenty-two, consists, as the former statement 
conveys, of ten—John, Charles, Rosaleen, 
Perceval, Richard, Mary, Philip, and Robert. 

So much for family history. Yet it would be impossible to 
convey the right flavour, the real far from dry yet not too sweet 
Graves bouquet, without mentioning a number of family facts. 
For Mr. Graves’s book, though self-written, is not self-centred. 
His robust nature and retentive memory, and his genuine 
interest in his fellow-men and women (especially men), 


By ALFRED Graves. Cape. 





Clarissa, Susan, 


should amuse and instruct even those whose years forbid a 
return anywhere near as far as “ all that.””, Of memory he writes - 
‘** When one reaches a certain time of life, earlier memories are 
more persistent than later ones.”” And again, after describing 
how at first he was unable to remember his associates of seventy 
years ago: ‘* Very gradually, however, names and faces go 
asserted themselves that I was able to write down over a hundred 
of them. These began to suggest incidents in my short school life 
at Windermere.” The incidents follow; all are worth recording, 
many delightfully undignified (he even refers to a ball ** fetching ” 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s father-in-law, then young A. P.’s Divinity 
master, “‘a tremendous crack on his immense fundament”), 
and he quotes two lines from his second-prize poem, in the middle 
school, on Ruth : 
As Boaz from his pillow raised his head 
He heard a respiration by his bed. 

No doubt this “‘ earlier persistence’? of memories accounts for 
the superiority of Mr. Graves’s earlier chapters to his later, 
Both are interesting, both full of good stories and valuable 
facts; but even Mr. Graves, one feels, is further off from the 
heaven of objective emancipation in narrative than when he 
was a boy. The reflection may be unjust, as most readers, if 
honest, prefer accounts of tussles with conger-eels to tussles 
with the system of school inspection by examination. Mr. Graves, 
like Matthew Arnold, became an inspector of schools, starting at 
Manchester under Kennedy, the famous Greek scholar, at the 
age of twenty-eight. Time destroys less vivid recollections and 
lustres those that remain. One of these is the picture of Laidir, 
a young peasant who, when carrying baskets on a fishing expedi- 
tion, fell head foremost down the mountain side, but got up 
and led the way once more. Young Graves caught five dozen 
trout, when Laidir ‘‘ asked me in a hesitating voice, ‘ Would yer 
honour mind givin’ me jus’ this one little trout?’” Graves 
offered him a dozen, but Laidir wanted only one, which he 
slipped back into the water, where it recovered and swam away. 
Graves asked the obvious question, which Laidir answered : 
** Well, yer honour, the good God saved my life when I had that 
bad fall away back yonder, and so I wisht to save the life of one 
of His other creatures.” 

It is this ‘“ other creatures” that gives the clue to the chief 
merit of this biography. Mr. Graves was no tuft-hunter. The 
unconscious heroism of a slum child at Southwark in 1892 interests 
him no less than the conscious heroics of Tennyson, to whom 
Mr. Graves devotes a delightful chapter containing a brand- 
new Tennyson story. As the book is a mass of anecdotes 
it may be permissible to quote both the child’s great moment 
and the bard’s little one : 

A child of eight was brought up to me, and told to tell me how 
she had saved her little sister. ‘‘O it was nuthin, sir,’ she said. 
“You see, my baby let go my hand and runned acrost the road 
when I telled her not, and fell down clost to a great big horse, and 
I runned up before her and stood in his way and knocked up my 
head at him an’ said, ‘ You leave my baby alone,’ an’ he went back 


and a kind gentleman pulled her off the road—and I scolded her 
for not holding my ’and, I tell you I did, sir!” 


Some American visitors once called upon him (Tennyson) at 
Freshwater, unannounced. The maid-servant innocently confessed 
that ‘Mr. Tennyson was at home,” and ushered them into the 
drawing-room. Tennyson had barely time to bolt under the sofa, 
and left his wife to effect his early release. But the visitors proved 
extremely interesting both to the “ host’ and to his wife. Finally, 
something was said by an American lady which he could not help 
challenging emphatically from his lair under the sofa. 

At the end of the book there is a chapter about Robert Graves 
and a certain amount of mild criticism of Goodbye To All Thut 
to which undue publicity is likely to be given. Mr. Graves 
appears to have acted as a sort of literary agent to Robert 
during the war, when he offered poems of his ‘‘ to editor after 
editor” and suggests that the service was worth recording. It 
was, though the chief reflection is on the editors, just as the fact, 
recorded elsewhere in the volume, of how Mr. Graves sold his 
celebrated Father O'Flynn for a mere song, not knowing the 
rights of authors, sends another arrow across the years to glance 
off the golden armour of a publisher. 


CALVINISM AND CAPITALISM 


The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. By Max 
WeseER. Translated by Tatcorr Parsons, with a Foreword 
by R. H. Tawney. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Max Weber attempts in this book an analysis of the 
relation between capitalism and protestantism. That relation 
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has often been suggested but never so thoroughly worked 
out. The present volume was the first of a series in which 
Weber would have traced the relation of religions of many 
kinds with economic systems, but the project was cut short 
by his death in 1920 at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
six. He had been trained as a jurist, had taught at Freiburg, 
Heidelberg, and Munich, had written on ancient agrarian 
history, on the conditions of the rural population in Prussia, 
on the social sciences, and the sociology of religion. He was 
keenly interested in contemporary political and economic 
movements, played a disinterested part in the crisis which 
confronted Germany at the close of the war, and accompanied 
the German delegation to Versailles. His collected works 
have since his death been published, the last of them 
appearing in an English translation under the title General 
Economic History. 

The question which Weber here sets himself to answer is 
that of the psychological conditions which made possible the 
development of capitalistic civilisation. Capitalism in its 
vaguer sense of great individual undertakings, “ involving 
the control of large financial resources, and yielding riches 
to their masters as a result of speculation, money-lending, 
commercial enterprise, buccaneering and war,’’ has always 
existed, but Weber would restrict the term to that modern 
economic system which rests on the exploitation of legally 
“free ’? wage-earners for the purpose of pecuniary profit by 
the owner of capital or his agents. 

At first it was opposed by Catholic tradition, and even after 
the Reformation it found itself hampered by Lutheranism in 
the initial ardour of that creed, and Weber hints at the 
restrictions at first placed upon its development in England 
by the post-reformation Anglican church, with its Catholic 
heritage, before it was subjected to Calvinistic influences. 
Weber is obviously not well versed in the writings of Anglican 
divines of the Laudian and earlier periods, or he might have 
made good this point with many quotations, not only from 
Laud himself but from Bancroft, William Burton, Lever, 
Francis Trigge, William Symonds, and many others. The 
sermons of Whitgift are full of denunciation of the robbery of 
the lands of the poor and the exploitation of uprooted peoples 
by the incoming economic order. 

Although Calvinism made serious inroads into the national 
church it was found at its height in some of the noncon- 
formist bodies and their bourgeois adherents, and wherever 
found it supplied that intellectual urge which the new system 
demanded. It was in England that the new system became 
so logical and ruthless, and it is precisely from the later 
English Calvinist divines that Weber draws his most effective 
quotations. Calvinism, although it could quote certain of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, themselves ambiguous, in its favour, 
was never happy within the Anglican Church, the actual 
ethos of which, more catholic and liberal, was _ better 
expressed in the writings of Hooker, Laud, Cosins, and 
Andrewes, than in those of the Calvinist theologians. When 
we come to the second main period of enclosures, that greater 
uprooting of the folk, and the machine age of the industrial 
revolution, which is indeed not the beginning but the 
flowering of the capitalist system, Anglican religious leaders 
play a sorry part, and on the whole are on the side of the 
system and its ardent and unctuous supporters. It would seem 
that if Weber is to prove his point, i.e. that Calvinism, the 
most extreme and logical form of Protestantism, gives the 
most effective urge for capitalism, it should be shown that 
the Anglican bishops and other divines who supported the 
economic system were Calvinist in their teaching. If this can 
be proved, it would be important as additional proof for 
Weber’s main thesis. 

In any case it is significant to note that where you have 
revivals of a more humanitarian and catholic theology, as in 
Maurice, Robertson of Brighton, Kingsley, and later, Marson, 
Hancock, Headlam, Scott Holland, Gore, and the present 
Archbishop of York, you once more are faced with opposition 
more or less strenuous to the capitalist system. The case of 
the Evangelicals is more complex, for Shaftesbury, though so 
strenuous a fighter against certain brutalities of the system, 
was opposed to Trade Unions and did not propose a radical 
alteration of the status quo; but Shaftesbury was neither a 
theologian nor an economist, and was ruled by his good 
heart rather than his head. 


Weber makes a good point when he shows that Calvinism 
was consonant with capitalism in its insistence on the virtues 
of saving and reinvestment and in its attack on luxuries and 
free spending, and in its support of that particularly Pro- 
testant virtue of thrift. Mr. Tawney in his interesting 
introduction, which is perhaps even more valuable than the 
book itself, suggests that although Calvinistic theology well 
accords with capitalism, it is at least arguable that the 
Renaissance spirit, influencing catholic and protestant alike, 
may have given the greater urge to the oncoming economic 
system, and readers should refer back again to Mr. Tawney’s 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism for proofs of this. 

On the whole, Weber may be considered to make good his 
point, that there was at least a strong influence of the 
extremer and more logical forms of protestantism in favour 
of modern capitalism, the earlier Lutheranism being 
excepted, owing in part at least to the influence of the 
catholic mystics upon Luther himself. In spite of his betrayal 
of the peasants, he was on the whole opposed to the new 
economists and his opposition was based on religious and 
traditional grounds. Calvin himself, though much _ less 
influenced by Christian tradition, was by no means whole- 
hearted in his support of the new regime; it was only his 
more ruthless and logical followers who broke entirely loose 
from the old prohibitions and applied an inhuman theology 
to the creation of an inhuman system. 


AN ULSTER REBEL 


Misfit: An Autobiography. 
10s. 6d. 


By Captain J. R. Wuire. Cape. 


Captain White looks back from middle-age on a most varied 
experience; he has ideas and perception; and he knows how 
to write. Misfit appears to be his first book; but even thirty 
years ago, when Captain White was a young officer on active 
service, he gave in correspondence with his intimates and his 
family evidence of a decided literary faculty. Among the 
best things included in Misfit is a letter, piously preserved by 
his mother, giving an account of the day’s work in South 
Africa which won him the D.S.O. It is almost needless for 
him to add that he tried to escape from the honour. His title, 
however, was a godsend later on, at least for the newspaper 
reporters and personal paragraphists, in the days when he 
became chief of what is rather magniloquently described as 
the first Red Army in Europe. 

Captain White was the son of the famous General Sir 
George White, the defender of Ladysmith. The family were 
from Ulster; and though Sir George’s military career kept 
him moving about the world—after the South African War he 
was Governor of Gibraltar, where the. future Red Chief was 
invitation A.D.C.—the home in Antrim was maintained. Even 
in “‘ stodgy old King and Empire Ulster ’’ Captain White was 
aware of the differentiation between England and Ireland, if 
only because Whitehall (his home) ‘‘ was accustomed to 
lunatics and treated them kindly.’’ All his relatives were 
Protestants and Unionists; but there was nothing stodgy 
about them, and the General seems to have taken his son’s 
vagaries in excellent spirit. ‘‘ Dear Father,’’ wrote the son, 
when he contemplated resigning his commission, “‘ I feel I am 
odd, and I cannot be odd in the army as your son’”’; Sir 
George replied, ‘‘ I think you have been quite odd enough, I 
should be a little less odd if I were you.’’ Captain White, 
for all his revolt against their opinions and ways of life, 
writes delightfully about the people who brought him up, 
ascribing to them their fair share of sense and humour; and 
his tone in this respect affords, we think, a proof of the real 
goodwill towards men which sent him in chase of the 
millennium. He differed violently from everyone—from 
Larkin and Casement as well as from his early pastors and 
masters—but in the account of his quarrels, amusingly though 
they are told, his personal allusions are never condescending, 
smart or contemptuous. 

A sort of semi-philosophical inspiration brought Captain 
White into the Irish fight. He had been a member of a 
Tolstoyan colony in England, but came to object, as 
apparently did most of the members, to the Master’s 
‘* negative attitude to sex.’’ Just at the time that things and 
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types were falling for him into “ sexual categories’ the 
Carsonite affair in Ulster began; and his attention being 
directed to it, he found that the Irish problem was “ the sex 
problem writ large ’’—a fact, surely, of which the promoters 
of the Ulster Covenant had never dreamed! Protestant 
Unionism signified male dominance, Catholic Nationalism 
female hysteria; and Captain White in becoming a Protestant 
Home Ruler was to achieve the unity of opposites. The 
motto of the warring parties should be Concordia discors, not 
Mors tua vita mea; it is evident that Hegel as well as Freud 
had intruded in that Tolstoyan colony. Theorising over 
Ireland in large fantastic ways used to be a common occupa- 
tion in certain circles in Dublin more distinguished for artistic 
impressionability than for either logical thought or the 
intention to proceed to action. Captain White, however, was 
a man of action, and in 1913, within a few weeks of his first 
appearance in Irish politics, he was organising and drilling 
the Dublin strikers in taut expectancy not of Irish unity only 
but of the unity of mankind. If later he had to stand aside 
from events, it was, he explains at length, because the Cause 
came under the direction of rival Messiahs, with rigid pro- 
grammes, who had “‘ no experience of the organic connection 
between their own life impulse and the mass life,’? and who 
failed to act as if Ireland were “‘ the pivot of a great world- 
change.’’ The Easter Week rebellion itself seemed to him a 
parochial affair, an expression of the hysterical female 
element, which achieved nothing but ‘‘ a morbid intensifica- 
tion of martyr-mania.’’ Captain White’s account of Irish 
affairs in 1922-1923 is devoid of objectivity, and obviously 
a study of their relation to his own personal standpoint and 
consciousness. It must be, however, admitted that this 
eccentric book does throw light on some neglected aspects 
of Irish life, and that Captain White as a would-be Irish 
leader did try to tackle certain realities (the religious 
question, for example) to which others like Griffith and 
Casement closed their eyes. 


VILLAGE NEIGHBOURS 


The Village Book. By Henry WILLIAMSON. 7s. 6d. 


** If you want good neighbours, you must first be a good 
neighbour yourself,” said an old ploughman of Ham, 
Mr. Williamson’s village, though Ham is not its real name. 
The remark is the author’s motto, and if he is more at home 
with animals than with men, a reading, and a slow one (this 
book is no cocktail but a draught of old ale), will explain 
why. No one who has read Mr. Williamson’s Tarka the Otter 
would expect otherwise. His enthusiasms betray him as they 
betray all writers; his observation is persistent and insatiable. 
He is watching buzzards, ‘‘ base hawks nearly two feet long, 
with small heads and large yellow feet.’’ A bird drops to 
earth, he moves an arm, shouts, and frightens it away. 
Why? The reader soon learns: 

Where it had dropped the ground was bare, except for white and 
black stalks of dead heather. In this dry desert a small green 
beetle crept laboriously, its hooked feet pushing the black grains 
of the soil. It was half an inch long, but the hawk had espied it 
from a height of five hundred feet. 


Cape. 


Few of us would have interrupted the bird, lacking 
Mr. Williamson’s resource and his knowledge of what is 
worth knowing in nature, from our own carnivorous species 
up to the goldfinch by way of wild flowers and bees. ‘‘A 
dark Assyrian beard began to grow on one of the topmost 
twigs of the elm ”’ he writes, and immediately the swarm is 
compact for us. 

Other readers than those with birds or bees in their bonnets 
will enjoy such writing as this. Too many writers about 
animals are sentimental. Their tearful reflections muddle clear 
thinking. They assume that animals feel what they feel about 
them. Not so Mr. Williamson. Whether he is dealing with 
water ousels or beer drinkers, he is objective with that touch 
of personality which gives form and tone to a book of this 
sort, saving it from dulness. Because observation is habitual 
to him, he need not, and does not, insert wads of collected 
and woven-together memories into the texture of some actual 
event. What he noticed when talking to Billy Goldsworthy 
(who ‘“ didden care much for Lunnon, and couldden get a 
wink of sleep with everything going wip and pop all night ”’) 
or to Mrs. Thunderbolt, is obviously of that time and place 


a 


and none other. Thus he is comprehensive; possibly this js 
why he is so comprehending—with a nearly inexhaustible 
patience, for instance, in dealing with that acute sense of 
property which is still a stain on village character. “‘ Nothing 
personal in this,”’ he writes, when a woman refused to let him 
walk on her grass for the purpose of hauling on a rope, “ it 
is the usual thing in the older generation.” 

Mr. Williamson is at pains to explain that none of the 
human and other beings described in his book are necessarily 
real beings. Some of these papers, ‘‘ The Badger Dig ”’ and 
‘The Ackymals,’”’ are records of actual happenings; others 
were written down some time afterwards. These matters of 
fact need not shake our belief in the truth of all that 
Mr. Williamson writes. He is an imaginative author. He 
can seldom write without assimilating and re-creating his 
impressions. At times, however, as when he is dealing with 
the dull and senseless cruelty of badger digging, though 
remaining the relentlessly accurate observer, his spirit rises 
in revulsion. The broken-nosed innkeeper has given him a 
drink, the butchery is over and done with. The twisted-off 
head presented to the smiling schoolgirl, ‘“‘ whose smile, I 
fancied, was only on her lips, not in her eyes.’’ He has been 
blooded and feels he has been false to himself : 

With the dried blood still on my temples I climbed the hill, 
cursing the satanic ways of men, yet knowing myself vile, for they 
had not known what they were doing, but I had betrayed an 
innocent; and all the tears—weak, whiskey tears—would not wash 
from my brow the blood of a little brother. 

Mr. Williamson does not often write with such vehement 
emotion; nor has he occasion to. He is like ‘ dear 
Jefferies ’’; writing to him is secondary to living, which is 
the main reason why The Village Book is of the stuff of 
literature. 


CAPTAIN COOK 


Captain James Cook, R.N. 
Murray. ‘7s. 6d. 


Sir Joseph Carruthers’ book is the long overdue exonera- 
tion of the character of the world’s greatest navigator. 
Captain Cook had only to die to release the little tongues 
of imputation that so love to slander those few leaders of 
complete virtue and integrity. Had Cook been an adven- 
turing scoundrel, like Ledyard, his first biographer, posterity 
would have regarded him with a jovial eye and admired his 
successes ‘‘ in spite of his methods.’ But because he was a 
singularly upright man accusations of every form of mal- 
practice have been raised and rashly seized, expanded and 
believed. It has been repeatedly maintained, for example, 
that Cook claimed godhead for himself on his visit to Hawaii. 
Ledyard, a renegade American lieutenant who had been 
refused the post of lexicographer to the fleet because of his 
** passion for ardent and florid description,’’ started the 
calumny; Cowper continued it in a letter that was published 
during the poet’s lifetime; the early missionaries to the island, 
grim Calvinists, seized upon it for their sermons. Sir Joseph 
Carruthers shows simply how Cook, arriving at the time of 
the feast of Lono, was taken by the priests as the reincarna- 
tion of their saint, led into the temple and given chewed 
pork to eat, much to his disgust; but he and Lieutenant King 
regarded this unwelcome honour merely as a sign of respect 
and friendship. 

The Hawaiians have been attacked and called cannibals 
and their women immoral; the first assertion is a grave 
slander upon a highly evolved race, and the second is one of 
the many misbegettings of nineteenth-century prudery. The 
counter assertion by the natives that Cook introduced 
venereal disease into the islands of his visits is difficult 
entirely to disprove. Sir Joseph makes a brave effort and 
gets rather further than halfway. Most of the alleged 
syphilis was undoubtedly a native disease known as yaws. 
Yaws has only recently been shown to be entirely distinct 
from syphilis, a fact that Cook himself pointed out, though 
no one believed him. He, moreover, made every possible 
effort to prevent infection from syphilis reaching the 
islanders. 

As a captain, Cook was the leader of healthy and satisfied 
crews at a time when such journeys as his usually saw the 
death of half a ship’s company. Cook in eleven years, until 


By Sir JoserH CARRUTHERS. 
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the time of his death, caused the death of ten natives; in 1789 
Captain Metcalf, of the American ship Endeavour, killed over 
a hundred Hawaiians in a few minutes as retaliation for the 
death of one man and the stealing of a boat. Sir Joseph in 
dealing with Cook’s humanitarianism makes, however, no 
mention of the amputation of a thieving native’s ear at 
Huaheine in November, 1777. 

If Sir Joseph Carruthers will admit no fault in his hero, for 
whose memory he has done more than any man, he has none 
the less written a trustworthy book, the result of complete 
investigation, and one that succeeds in its aim of clearing the 
name of the great navigator. While he makes no pretence 
at writing a biography, the charm of his style, always 
absolutely simple and unsensational, brings home surprisingly 
the romance of Cook’s quest and the pathos of his death. 


DEALERS IN MAGIC 


War in Heaven. By Cuarites WiiuiaMs. Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 


Demonolatry. By Nicnotas Remy. Translated by E. A. Asu- 
WIN, and edited with introduction and notes by the Rev. 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS. Rodker. 30s. 


If Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Arthur Machen were to 
collaborate in writing a novel, the result might be something 
like War in Heaven. The Archdeacon in Mr. Williams’s 
story resembles Father Brown to an extent which cannot be 
wholly accidental, and might not Mr. Machen have written 
the following ? 

The face that he saw looked at him from a great distance 
and yet was itself that distance. It was white and staring and 
sick with a horrible sickness; he shut his eyes before this evil. 
All the gorgeous colours and pomps of sin of which he had 
been so often warned had disappeared; the war between good 
and evil existed no longer, for the thing beneath the Graal was 
not fighting but vomiting. 

It would, however, be quite unfair to give the impression 
that War in Heaven is largely derivative. While it needs a 
bold and skilful novelist to take the Holy Graal as his theme 
to-day, and to be able to write about it without platitude 
and without sentimentality, it needs a still bolder and more 
skilful one to treat it in a new way; and this Mr. Williams 
has succeeded in doing. He has, of course, adopted and used 
for his own ends the traditional conception of the Graal both 
as the cup of the Last Supper and as the symbol of that ideal 
good pursued by so many and attained by so few; but he 
has laid an original emphasis on it by making its effect 
depend on the intention of those into whose hands it falls. 
In itself the Graal is merely a plain old drinking-cup, ‘‘ made 
of silver, ... slightly dented here and there, but still 
apparently good for a considerable amount of use.”’ 

The outstanding virtue of War in Heaven, apart from its 
more general excellences, is the delicacy and definition with 
which the author has drawn his characters. The less 
important people, like the Chief Constable or the maid Jessie, 
imprint themselves on the memory of the reader no less 
clearly than the Archdeacon or the Duke, who play leading 
parts. The opening scene, in which an inexplicable corpse is 
found beneath the table in a publisher’s office, gives an 
artistic and also a faithful picture of what would probably 
happen if such a corpse were discovered in any publisher’s 
offices. Rackstraw and Mornington, the two clerks, and Mr. 
Persimmons, the publisher, behave exactly as a publisher 
and his clerks would behave in such embarrassing circum- 
stances. And yet the reader does not feel that they are mere 
types acting in a merely typical way; they are clearly-defined 
individuals, whose personalities both explain their acts and 
are explained by them. There is, too, in that opening scene 
a kind of overcharge which warns the imaginative reader 
that this book is not going to be the ordinary detective 
story. 

This overcharge is emphasised, with a delicate intensity, 
when Mr. Williams portrays the relation between old 
Persimmons and his son. Evil enters the book, as surely as 
it enters Mr. Machen’s The Three Impostors. 

_The gravest flaw in the book, as a novel, is the introduc- 
tion of Prester John, the guardian of the Graal. We cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Williams, having constructed his plot 
and brought all his action on to the stage, was at a loss for 


an adequate solution, and so hastily improvised Prester John 
as a deus ex machina to bring his drama to a satisfactory 
conclusion. And the deus ex machina, since the time of 
Euripides, has always tended to be accompanied by a slight 
creaking of the machinery. But when this has been said, 
War in Heaven remains a novel finely conceived and finely 
executed, which no discriminating reader should miss; he 
may, it is true, be sometimes left in doubt whether Mr. 
Williams is quite serious, but this will only add to his 
excitement. 

The same doubt may be felt about the indefatigable 
Mr. Montague Summers, who has edited yet another 
medieval textbook of witchcraft. But whatever Mr. 
Summers himself believes, or thinks he believes, there can 
be no two opinions about the quality of his learned introduc- 
tion and notes to the book of Nicholas Remy of Lorraine. 
They are pertinent and instructive, and show an almost in- 
credible knowledge of his subject. The Demonolatry (1595) 
of the Privy Councillor to the Most Serene Duke of Lorraine 
is ‘drawn from the capital trials of 900 persons, more or 
less, who... paid the penalty of death for the crime of 
witchcraft.’”’ And so we find, as we should expect, all the 
usual charges brought against the Satanists, whether genuine 
or mere dupes of perverted superstition, and we read of 
Drugged Powders and Ointments, of Carnal Intercourse 
between Demons and Men, of the Sabbath, and of unholy 
feasts. This volume must prove of great interest and value 
to the student of witchcraft, although it covers no new 
ground; we cannot conceive that it will appeal to the general 
reader. When Mr. Summers claims that the same “ horrid 
contracts ’’ and dark practices take place in England to-day 
in all their repulsive completeness, we have to pinch our- 
selves to make sure that we are awake; for if there is one 
thing certain about witchcraft, it is that the practice of it 
decreases as the belief in it decreases, and even Mr. Summers 
can hardly assert that the majority of us believe in it to-day 
as, perhaps, he would like us to. 
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ARNOLD BRONNEN’S 


S. QO. S. 


In a mixture of fact and fiction 
this novel presents a picture of 
a Central European political con- 
flict which some years ago filled 
the English newspapers and was 
debated in the House of Commons. 
It is not a war book, but a book 
about one of the most picturesque 
and lamentable consequences of 
the war, or rather of the peace. 
7s. 6d. 
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RHYTHM OF LIFE 


Eurhythmics, Art and Education. 
Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

Monsieur Jacques-Dalcroze is an artist, an idealist and a sound 
educationist. As educationist he goes straight to the heart 
of his subject and deals only with its fundamental aspects. 
Moreover he is eminently practical in the application of his ideas 
and has evolved a method of simple teaching which may be 
applied in schools by special professors side by side with the 
usual curriculum. 

Eurhythmics are education by rhythm: “ ‘ rhythm,’ 7.e. the 
natural force which incites and vivifies, unifies and repeats our 
acts and wills, the many nuances of which are shaped by circum- 
stances and the demands of our daily tasks, by the unexpected 
changes of the will and the obstacles of all kinds which we meet 
at every stage of our advance.” In the human body, M. Dalcroze 
goes on to tell us, there are certain elementary rhythms which 
require no education to develop them; such, for instance, is 
the rhythm of breathing which consists of the two movements 
of inspiration and expiration; but even so elementary a rhythm 
as that of walking often requires to be called into being by some 
form of passive gymnastics and only becomes automatic after 
a certain period of training. Hence we may affirm the existence 
of a whole series of rhythmical human actions which must be 
trained before they can become automatic. But ordinary 
educational methods attempt to develop only a certain number 
of these rhythms which are necessary to modern life. Hygienic 
and athletic gymnastics are employed to restore to the body 
some of its lost rhythms, yet if we analyse the human organism 
we find that every muscular movement is the expression of some 
mental state, but that the balance between mind and action is 
often impaired by nervous oppositions. Rhythmic gymnastics 
are an attempt to neutralise these oppositions and to restore 
the natural balance. 

M. Daleroze’s theories are interesting, but it remains for time 
to show how they will work. At present the task of putting them 
into practice is, as he himself admits, a very complex one; the 
various branches of rhythmic movement have yet to become 
specialised, and teachers of eurhythmics have still to deal with 
physiology, psychology, music, geometry, plastic movement and 
education at one and the same time. Of these it is upon music 
that M. Daleroze sets the highest value, for, he says, music is the 
complete and idealised sound image of the rhythms of the human 
body. Eurhythmic teaching is based largely on exercises which 
induce rapid responses to unexpected commands and on exercises 
in concentration, both of which are directed by words or gestures, 
but that part of rhythmic education which aims at penetrating 
the subconscious mind is entrusted to music which acts directly 
both on the nervous sensibility and the feelings strengthening 
the powers of imagination and invention. 

M. Dalcroze has evolved his own theories, too, as to the teaching 
of music. He deplores the old-fashioned theories of musical 
education which are still prevalent (though he pays us the 
compliment of saying that our English schools show a marked 
progress in that respect) and which put the cart before the horse 
and endeavour to teach children to play music which they are 
incapable of interpreting owing to their lack of real theoretical 
education: they are taught to study the signs of music but not 
to analyse its infinite complications or to experience the motive 
or rhythm of what they are to play. As in the teaching of music, 
so in the whole field of education, M. Daleroze would like to see 
an attempt at a more logical co-ordination of the separate yet 
interdependent parts of the human organism. ‘* Economy and 
balance”? are the words he would take for his motto: economy 
of nervous expenditure, of time; balance of our desires of creation 
with our abilities. Could such an ideal indeed be realised how 
smoothly might the world be set a-rolling. Those interested in 
M. Dalcroze’s ideas will find good and provocative reading in 
this collection of articles where the subject is treated under a 
great variety of aspects by a man who proves himself not only 
an idealist but a psychologist, a musician, and an expressive 
writer with a deep fund of common sense and a delightful gift 
of humour. 


By E. JacqueEs-DALCROZE. 


en 


A GREAT SOLDIER 


Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic War. By H.H.Scuttarp, 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


The man who brought the most important war in history 
to an end, and who was the real founder of the Roman 
Empire, has paid the penalty of success. He has been, and 
will remain, less interesting than the mighty genius whom he 
overthrew. It is impossible not to sympathise with the hero 
who engaged in a struggle with Destiny herself, and shook 
her throne. ‘‘ What though the field was lost? ” 
causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

Nevertheless, it is right that justice should be done even 
to the conqueror; and of late there have been repeated 
attempts to do that justice. Major Liddell Hart’s A Greater 
than Napoleon, by its challenging title, shows its character: 
this very learned and thorough study of Mr. Scullard’s will 
perhaps attain its end more surely because of its modera- 
tion. His task bristles with difficulties. Though he has one 
first-rate authority in Polybius, even Polybius is not infal- 
lible, and is contradicted at every turn by others. The 
chronology is chaos worse confounded, and the geography, 
without which accurate history is impossible, is all but hope- 
less. Mr. Scullard has spared no pains in unravelling the 
tangle, and his book is likely to remain for many years indis- 
pensable to serious students. If it is hard reading, that is 
due to the subject, and not to the author. 

He will not expect his readers always to agree with him; 
in fact he provides them with the materials for disagree- 
ment. The decisive point, of course, is Scipio’s conduct after 
the battle of Baecula, which he claimed as a great victory, 
but after which Hasdrubal marched almost unopposed to 
Italy. Mr. Scullard perhaps minimises the importance of 
Hasdrubal’s escape. To most students it will appear that 
chance, and not skill, saved Rome, and Scipio with her. A 
dispatch falling into the wrong hands made the difference 
between triumph and ruin. That Scipio was the favourite 
of fortune seems certain. 

On the other hand, it is evident that he deserved these 
favours. It cannot be denied that he made the best use of 
all the luck that came in his way: and this is enough to 
prove him a great man. For his generalship, at any rate, 
if a famous anecdote is true, we have a testimony which 
cannot be impeached—that of Hannibal himself. As for his 


magnanimity and moderation, one has to seek a parallel in 
Washington. 


Victrizx 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Sudan Sand. By Sretia Court Treatr. Harrap. 15s. 
Tramping Through Africa. By W. J. W. Rome. Black. 15s. 


In order to obtain local colour and actors, Mrs. Court Treatt, her 
husband and one companion, attacked the Sudan in a lorry heaped 
high with equipment, firearms and cameras. Mr. Rome set out, on foot 
or with a bicycle, seven times to cross the continent from east to west, 
and five times from north to south, with only native companions, in 
order to investigate the languages and dialects of the natives. He 
was working for the British and Foreign Bible Society. The two books 
are entirely different. It must be admitted that the natives seemed 
to enjoy being filmed more than having the Bible read to them. 
Sudan Sand is rather a scrappy narrative, and the reproductions in 
the book are the best part of it. Mr. Rome starts off with a good 
description of his ascent of Mt. Kilimanjaro ; but the rest of the book is 
not as energetic as this. What Mr. Rome offers is a selection of tit-bits 
picked up in his twelve journeys across the continent. He is at home in 
Africa, but he does not expect his reader to be. 


Joyous ~ By R. Francis Foster. Mathews and Marrot. 
7s. 6 


Starting from the little Friary at Chilworth, Mr. Foster and his 
friend Longshanks journeyed for nine months, girdling London, 
and having no settled aim. The careful manner in which Mr. 
Foster disembarrassed himself of his last fivepence before setting 
out is spoilt a little by the subsequent arrival at intervals of 
cheques from London. Mr. Foster affects a good deal of the 
“IT will not tell you how...” and “ You do not, of course, 
want to be delayed . . . ”’ of certain naive stylists; but the manner 
sits ill on him, or his work sits ill in the manner, for all its nigh 
synthetic odour of religious observance, and the celibacy of the 
wanderers—celibacy which circumstances everywhere conspired to 
make easy for them. There is a certain continuity between the 
stories. It consists chiefly in the traveller’s contemplation of 4 
meeting ahead with Mr. Wells; but the reader, like the travellers, 
is disappointed. 
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Good manners... 
@) 


THE DESIGN & INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
6 QUEEN SQ., BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE AIM OF THE ASSOCIATION is to promote a good standard of design in the 
products of British Industry, by encouraging good workmanship based on excellence 
of design, soundness of material and perfect fitness for purpose. 


11th July, 1930 


To Messrs. Shell-Mex Limited, 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C. 


SIRs, 

The Design and Industries Association desires 
to express its appreciation of Shell’s stand against 
roadside advertising, and also the hope that the more 
enlightened public that shares our views as to Ad- 
vertising on the landscape is showing its approval of 
your enlightened lead by giving you its patronage. 


We believe too that your good manners are 
ultimately good business. 


We should be glad if you are able to help our 
propaganda by giving this letter publicity. 


I am, sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
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Behind Both Lines. By Hucn Kincsmm. Kennerley. 6s. 6d. 


Any record of personal experience will have its value for the friends 
of the writer, but to touch the hearts of strangers, perhaps aliens in 
thought and outlook, it must have a lively spark, strong enough and 
fierce enough to kindle fire. Either the personality of the writer 
or his skill with words must fill the imagination of his readers so that 
they are no longer strangers but friends. Behind Both Lines is an 
account of vital personal experience, and it deals with a little-known 
side of war. It tells the story of the author’s life in the trenches and 
later in two German prison-camps, at Karlsruhe and Mainz. Yet 
with all its background of fact, and in spite of characters who are 
actual people, the book is not a success. The air of sober and 
faithful description is a little overdone, the style a little too pains- 
taking; and the characters and their circumstances, now so far 
removed from the world, lack the force they need to make them real. 
We are left with the impression of something flat and stale and dreary, 
and no doubt that is what the author intends us to feel. But if he 
wants us to understand what he has to say, he must make us feel the 
magnificence as well as the dreariness. We see that magnificence is 
there, but we are not moved. 


Mysterious Sahara. By Byron Kuun DE Prorox. Murray. 21s. 


The style of this book is too often that of a lyrical globe- 
trotter. Yet the subject-matter is serious travel and discovery in 
the Sahara and Libyan deserts, and at least one notable find is 
described in the opening of a tomb in the heart of the mountains 
a hundred miles south of the Hoggar, the legendary resting-place 
of a hypothetical Queen of the Tuareg. The author is, we gather, 
an ethnologist and archeologist, yet whenever he begins to write 
of the intimate customs of the cave-dwellers of the Djebel Matmata 
Mountains, or of the Siwans, of the famous oasis, he changes the 
subject; the matter not being considered fit for discussion on 
‘*a work of this nature.’’ The exact nature of the work is not 
stated; but, printed in the States, it was presumably written for 
the American general reader. Be that as it may, no archeologist 
should write as the Count writes of paleolithic “ civilisations ”’ 
dating from 300,000 B.c., much less of palzolithic ‘‘ cities.”’ Some 
of the less florid descriptions, however, are quite good, and the 
illustrations from photographs are excellent. 


Welsh Folklore and Folk-custom. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Our chief complaint against Professor Gwynn Jones is that his book 
is so short. Few scholars who have been at the pains to collect so 
vast a mass of material, after consulting so many literary sources of 
information and questioning so many living witnesses, would be content 
to embody the result of their labours in a textbook of 250 pages. 
This little volume is packed with facts about the beliefs of ancient and 
modern Welshmen in gods and heroes, ghosts, fairies, giants and magic, 
with examples of folk-tales, descriptions of the ceremonies attending 
birth, marriage and death, and much thrilling matter besides. In 
spite of the condensation, the author is never dull, but he constantly 
stops when we would like him to go on and explain a little further. 
Wales presents a peculiarly favourable field for a study such as this. 
The ancient customs have not all vanished; the folk-lore still lingers 
in the mountain villages; the mentality which produced it still exists. 
* During the Great War . . . political prophecy, formerly so common 
in Wales, seemed once more to assume significance . . . and voices 
from the immemorial past spoke once more.’”? Like W. H. Hudson, 
preparing A Shepherd’s Life, Professor Jones has talked with aged 
Welshmen who recall tales told them by men who were aged when they 
were boys. 


By T. Gwynn Jones, M.A. 


Magic Seas, By Ricnarp LE GALLIENNE. Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Le Gallienne tells a brave story of seafaring in the reign of 
Charles II. Captain Thunder, Dionysus Lancaster and Gaya the gipsy 
are the merest lay-figures of romance, hardly more animate than the 
sunk Spanish galleon and the other theatrical properties scattered 
about the pages. The plot, with its duel, captivity in Algiers and the 
Merry Monarch’s smile, is equally mechanical. But all these are little 
more than an excuse for the author to indulge his taste for prose of a 
deliberate preciosity. Mr. Le Gallienne coins his phrases with evident 
affection for the sound and texture of words, and his artifice is 


successful within its limitations. At this time of the year the ice-cream 
of literature is not to be disdained. 
Iron Man, By W.R. Burnetr. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The author of Little Cesar has emerged successfully from the ordeal 
of a second novel. The present book deals with American boxing and 
a sympathetic hero wavering between love and glove. We follow him 
to his knock-out through a series of vivid pictures which show the 
better side of professional pugilism. His manager Regan and his wife 
Rose fight over him in the figurative sense of the word, and as a moral 
tale for budding middle-weights the book should be a useful element 
in their training. Those who like “ behind the scenes” stories, and 
also preserve illusions about boxing, will enjoy it. The writing has 
a punch of its own as well. 


Robert Peckham. By Maurice Bartnc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


In Robert Peckham we have no presentment of the false romance 
which is the usual atmosphere of the historical novel; unless we admit 
bloodshed and greed and cowardice and religious quarrels as romantic, 
and think we live ourselves in a Romantic Age. But Mr. Baring has 
given us a clear and reasonable portrait of Robert Peckham, of Denman 
Place, Buckinghamshire, in relation to his time, and has, with excellent 
moderation, preserved an almost exact balance between the two. 
Yet it is not unnatural that we should find such rarely-achieved pro- 
portion a little cold, and wish sometimes to be heartily mixed up with 


es 


the one or the other, the warmth of human relationships or the stir of 
Tudor battles; and because there are necessarily moments when the 
balance is thrown on the human side we remember more vividly the 
little tears and prayers of Robert’s mother than the schemings of the 
Lady Elizabeth’s household. The early part of the book is the 
best, a clear and loving memorial of the England of which Robert 
Peckham wrote: ‘I was once more within reach of St. Paul’s, and 
in cali of a wherry, and the gay houses of London rose before me 
and the broad Thames, and the soft trees, and the meadows, and the 
call of London and the English countryside.” If we feel that the 
book holds out a promise which is never fulfilled, is overtaken with 
the barrenness and melancholy which overtakes Robert himself, yet 
we can forgive it all for the sake of the luminous air which surrounds 
his childhood, for that is something we shall not soon forget. 


Camouflage. By Laurence W. MEYNELL. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Some like their detective novels to provide them with the intellectual 
exercises of a game of chess. Others prefer stronger thrills, and these 
will appreciate Mr. Meynell’s tale. It contains a murder and some 
mystery, but its main theme is a melodramatic criminal-hunt, in 
chastened Sax Rohmerish style. The shooting of a nice young man 
in shocking circumstances gives a very clever gentleman from Scotland 
Yard a clue that he had long been searching for. With the assistance 
of a number of motor vehicles and two determined laymen (an author 
in search of his abducted lady-love and a trusty poacher), he runs to 
earth a band of the world’s worst crooks, and Love and the Law 
triumph together. It is an ingenious story, well written, and fast 
moving, and it has the particular merit that the great Jimmy Erskine 
is freer than most detective-novel detectives from the besetting vices 
of sententiousness and facetiousness. 


The Crystal Beads Murder, By ANNIE Haynes. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Annie Haynes during her lifetime was the author of many 
mystery stories varying in quality from good to indifferent. This 
story, left unfinished at her death and completed by another hand, is 
quite cleverly coneeived and ingeniously carried out. The murder 
which gives the title to the novel might quite reasonably have been 
committed by any one of the many suspected persons; so when we 
finally discover that it was committed by a person whom we have had 
no reason to suspect, we naturally feel cheated, and wonder how 
practised writers of this class of fiction could have been so careless. 


Ethel M. Dell Pullman. Benn. 7s. 9d. 


Not Pullman but pantechnicon is the right word. The Pullman 
is entirely regular, uniform, having everything in it precisely to 
pattern, This stout and very heavy omnibus volume of 1,920 pages 
conforms of course to pattern in the matter of Ethel M. Dell’s writing. 
But the publishers have adopted a plan which cannot fail to provoke 
complaints from readers and the trade. They bring together four 

















Two Thousand Copies Sold 
in Iwo Weeks 


SUFFOLK 
& NORFOLK 


By M. R. JAMES, O.M. 


This book, in which Dr. James, Provost of Eton and 
author of stories of the supernatural, tells of all the 
most beautiful and the most curious sights of 
historic interest in Norfolk and Suffolk, has had a 
reception unprecedented for a ‘guide book.” The 
reasons are not far to seek. Dr. James himself is 
one of them. The other is that the book, comprising 
256 quarto pages, with over LOO drawings by G. E 
Chambers and 24 superb photogravures, and in fine 
library binding, is issued at a marvellously low price. 
G, Send for a full prospectus. 


A ‘Fifteen-shilling Book’ 
for 5s. net 


Another invaluable book for holiday time is 

P. H. Ditehfield’s CATHEDRALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, of which a revised edition is now 
ready (SOO pages : 7s. Gd. net). 
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J.M.DENT & SONS. BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Sayings of Famous Men. 


Lord Grey of Fallodon. 


“The lamps are going out all over Europe,” remarked 
Lord Grey of Fallodon in 1914. 


Your own lamp, soon or late, must go out. Are you to 
leave your dependants to struggle unaided in the dark? 





Only life assurance makes provision at once for your 
dependants. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


gives advantages found in no other Company. Its 
“Family Provision” policy compares favourably with 
other non-profit policies. 


Write to-day for “* Family Provision" Prospectus ‘A D1.” 


te SEA er 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
{5a PALL MALL sm, 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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BANKING 
PROGRESS 


The C.W.S. BANK resources have grown 
from £10,000,000 in 1919 to £44,000,000 
in 1930. Over 58,000 customers now 
avail themselves of its banking service. 


CURRENT and DEPOSIT accounts 
opened on request. Write today for full 
details of C.W.S. BANK unrivalled 
saving facilities. 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 
1 BALLOON STREET, MANCHESTER 


Branches: 
LONDON— 


99 Leman Street, E.1 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2 
Transport House, Smith Square, West- 
minster 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 
West Blandford Street 
BRISTOL— 
Broad Quay 
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good luck to 
PUNCHBOWLE! : : 
As a pipe-smoker for 
21 years, I can say it 
is the most pleasing 
to a matured palate.” 


Not every pipe-smoker can appreciate the vigorous charm of 
this “ hefty,” full-bodied variation of Barneys. But Outdoor 
men and smokers of long experience find Punchbowle deeply 
satisfying and many have written to tell us so. Read this com- 
ment from Dulwich (the original of which can be inspected) : 


“ I have smoked ‘Punchbowle’ for the past four years, and as 
“a pipe-smoker for the past 21 years I can say that your 
* © Punchbowle’ is the most pleasing toa matured palate. Itis 
* economical, too, inasmuch as it satisfies ; and one does not 
“ need to ‘ chain-smoke. It does not affect the throat, neither 
“ does it go to the head . . . . Good luck to Punchbowle !”’ 


Punchbowle is the full-strength Barneys—strong, cool 
and utterly satisfying. For average tastes medium 
Barneys is better suited. Parsons Pleasure is mild, 
for the gentler palate and the beginner-with-the-pipe. 
All three strengths are packed in the “EVERFRESH” 
wonder Tin which keeps the Tobacco Factory-fresh, 
always and everywhere. 


HISS-SS! Pull Tab. 
This releases the 
vacuum seal and 
allows tin to Open. 







Barneys 
(medium), 


Punchbowle 
( full-strength), 


Parsons Pleasure 
(mild). 


RFRESH 


This ‘* EVERFRESH "' Con- 
tainer maintains Factory- 
freshness indefinitely. 





Tobacco within will retai: 
all its virgin freshness, 
sweetness and fragrance. 


When the Tin is opened, Only John Sinclair 
in a week or a year, Tobaccos are packed in 
Abroad or at Home, the this “ EVERFRESH"™ way. 


JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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The Spectator says 
about Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s pamphlet 


WHAT THE SIMON 
REPORT MEANS 


‘*It would be impossible to set out 
the main findings and facts of the 
Simon Report in a more convenient 
compass or to describe them in a 
more lucid manner. The pamphlet 
gives the average reader exactly 
what he needs in order to keep in 
his mind a correct conspectus of 
what the report contains.’’ 


Everyman says — ‘‘ No better intro- 
duction to it (The Simon Report) 
could be wished for.’’ 


Christian World says —‘‘ Mr. Ratcliffe 
is one of the first authorities in this 
country upon Indian problems. His 
explanation of the Simon Report is 
clear, concise and non-partisan.”’ 


One 
Shilling 
Net 


32 pages and Map 


At all bookstalls, most bookshops and 
newsagents, 
or 
Post Free 1s. 2d. from the publishers 


THE NEW 


STATESMAN 


10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 





full-length novels and fifteen shorter tales. These are printed from 
plates, some of them well worn, in many sorts of type, varying from 
the large and generously leaded to the small and very close. It is 
generally believed that Miss Dell’s readers will stand anything. Here 
is their test. 


Garstons. By H.C. Battey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


The creator of Mr. Fortune can generally be relied upon for a good 
detective story, and his readers will not be disappointed by this yarn 
of the curious happenings at Lord Croyland’s country house, which 
end in the murder of the mother who hates him, and the eventual 
tracking down of the villain. The story is well told, and is noteworthy 
for the appearance in it of a solicitor, practising mainly as the legaj 
adviser of rogues, who to the annoyance of the detectives engaged 
takes an active and mysterious part in the disentangling of the plot, 
This delightful person with his hymns and his sweets, his gentle 
manners and his fierce tenacity, is an entertaining invention. 


The Mental Development of the Child: A Summary of Modern 

Psychological Theory. By Kart Biuter. Kegan Paul. 8s, 6d. 
Entering the world more helpless than most animals, entirely 
passive and as yet devoid of all mental activity, it (the child) stands 
before us three years later, a thinking being that has far surpassed 
all animals.” So Professor Biithler opens this remarkable summa 
of his investigation into what he calls the humanisation of the child, 
Here is matter for all engaged in the study of mind; for the origins 
and nature of percepts and concepts are discoverable by simply 
watching and listening to our own children. Secrets that have eluded 
the prehistorian and the anthropologist may be revealed in the nursery ; 
and many of the problems of our language and our art that have 
puzzled philosophers can be solved for us by infants. 


“ 


About Motoring 
A COMMON DRIVING FAULT 


S the roads become more and more congested precision 
A in steering becomes an indispensable element in 
driving skill. Few drivers have covered 50,000 miles 
without on some occasion being compelled to insert a car into 
a gap which allowed bare clearance over the vehicle’s extreme 
width. If this is true under conditions now obsolescent, when 
roads were normally half empty, it is doubly true in the 
continuous traffic streams of to-day. The good driver will 
never shave obstacles or other vehicles except under the direst 
compulsion; he normally utilises a rational clearance in all his 
manceuvres. But no matter how careful he is, somebody 
else’s folly is certain to confront him with occasional emer- 
gencies. The most devastating aspect of these imbroglios is 
the lightning suddenness with which they arise. When they 
arise the driver seldom has time to think, or to gauge 
distances, but is forced to act instantaneously. In such 
moments of almost instinctive action space is usually as vital 
as time. The space problem may often take the form of 
deciding whether he had better stop as violently as he can 
or whether he can squeeze his car through a given gap. This 
gap may afford bare clearance for his car, and by ‘‘ bare” 
I mean that there may only be an inch to spare outside 
each of his front wings. Miscalculation may have serious 

consequences. 

* * * 


I witnessed an accident last week which was due to a 
mistake of this character, and presumably ruined the holiday 
of two families. Two cars approached each other head on 
round a blind bend in a West Country lane. Neither car was 
going at all fast, and from my safe position astern of one of 
the offenders I judged that either could have stopped in safety 
had the drivers chosen that solution of their difficulties. 
Neither of them was quite certain whether there was room to 
pass, but both hoped there was room (actually, they could 
have passed without touching the walled hedges or each 
other, as the lane was nine inches wider than their combined 
over-all tracks). Both drivers steered out a little too much; 
both cars hit the walls moderately hard, and bounced off the 
walls to collide on the road centre; and both cars subsequently 
went into dock. A moment’s thought will indicate that both 
drivers were rather vague as to the location of their near- 
side wings; and an hour’s observation on any frequented road 
will prove that at least 70 per cent. of motorists are prone to 
this vagueness. For example, a properly parked car should 
stand three inches clear of the kerb, a distance which avoids 
risks of tyre scraping, and allows passengers to step over the 
gutter with ease; but cars are often parked in error four feet 
from the kerb, because the driver does not know where his 
left-wing line comes. When we signal our wish to overtake 
a car on an empty road of no great width we have no desire 
that the overtaken driver should shave the near edge of the 
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married man, Mr. “ X,” enjoys an income of 

£500 per annum. The household consists of 
Mr. “ X,” his wife and their two children. Out of 
the income it is now possible to save on an average 
about £75 yearly, and the major portion of the 
savings is to be banked and suitable investments 
selected from time to time. 


Mrs. * X” agrees with this plan, but in her opinion 
it has a very serious drawback. Her husband is 
the sole producer of the family income and just as 
long as he lives they can look forward to a future 
free from financial worry, but the question which 
troubles Mrs. “‘X” is what would she do should 
her husband die. 


Although she hesitated to broach this subject to 
her husband, her regard for the children’s future 
overcame her hesitancy, with the result that when 
the weakness in Mr. “ X”’’s plans was pointed out 
to him he decided that £50 a year must be invested 
in life assurance. 


If your circumstances are at all similar to those of 
Mr. and Mrs. “ X” you cannot in common fairness to 
your family, do better than copy their example. 


If you would like to know how to obtain the maximum 
amount of protection for your family, please write, 
stating your age next birthday and the amount you 
are prepared to invest each year in life assurance, when 
a quotation will be supplied free of any obligation. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Established 1567. 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns 





ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 » 
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road, be that edge a kerb, or a hedge, or a wall or a ditch. 
But even when space is exiguous, he will usually leave a 
couple of yards of daylight between him and the near edge, 
whereas two feet would be ample for safety. His fault may 
occasionally be sheer lack of consideration for us; but more 
often he simply does not know where his wing-line is. When 
cars are placed in a crowded garage by their owners, the staff 
usually have to shift them in order to economise space. If 
the attendant tells the average owner to park alongside a 
given wall, a foot of clearance will permit the owner to enter 
or quit his car; but he will take four feet through sheer 
ignorance and clumsiness. Inability to manceuvre a car 
precisely with regard to its left-hand edge normally has no 
results apart from causing inconvenience to other people; but 
on important occasions it may make all the difference between 
safety and a serious crash. Every owner should therefore 
train himself to register the left-hand side of his car on a 
given line, whether in parking or in fairly rapid motion. 


* * * 


The trick obviously depends on estimation rather than on 
sight. If the driving seat is very low, as on some sports cars, 
the driver cannot see his left-hand wing, in which case he 
would do well to fit the wing with a tiny directing pillar, 
capped with a red knob. But if he can see the wing he 
cannot see the ground outside it; there is an area of dead or 
blind ground perhaps six feet in depth. He can, however, 
see the ground outside his right wing, because he is seated 
practically in the line of the right wing. He knows that his 
track is, let us say, fifty-six inches. To steer with precision 
he must be able to gauge a distance of, let us say, sixty 
inches between the line of the right wing and any object to 
the left, be that object a kerb, hedge, wall or another vehicle. 
This ability will give him four inches to play with in any 
conceivable emergency, and will endow him with the power 
of precise steering. 

a * 

The knack does not come to any driver without practice, 
but it is quite simple, and may be acquired in time without 
absurd effort. Any builder or contractor can gauge measure- 
ments to an inch or so. A press photographer, using a 
shallow focus lens of wide aperture, can get sharp pictures, 
because a single piercing glance tells vty many feet he 
is standing from his subject. Practice which professional men 
tackle for pecuniary motives must be undertaken by motorists 
in the interests of safety. Elderly drivers are occasionally so 
stupid in this respect that they actually drive rather to the 
right of the road centre in country lanes, under the 
impression that they are on their proper side. Moreover, the 
practice need not be of an arbitrary and toilsome character. 
Most drivers can correct the fault by making a rule to revise 
their parking whenever they bring the car to rest more than 
three inches from a kerb. On deserted country roads with 
turf edges it is excellent practice to drive steadily at, say, 
twenty-five miles per hour with the near wheels shaving the 
turf edge. Sooner or later a driver: will have good cause to 
praise heaven that he can direct his car with this kind of 
accuracy. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


N returning to London from abroad one does not find 
O any relief from the all-pervading gloom, and how 
financial writers, who have to write a daily article, 
manage to find adequate material wins my astonished admira- 
tion. As one of these gentlemen said to me quite recently, 
it is the business of a newspaper writer to be optimistic, and 
some of them, it must be admitted, are doing their best 
amidst extremely depressing circumstances. Home rails are 
exceptionally weak on the half-yearly dividends and state- 
ments, which is not surprising; they are likely to go worse, 
and no permanent improvement can be looked for until they 
are worked as a unified system with some super-railwayman 
in control, such as Sir Henry Thornton. The constant gold 
withdrawals are arousing all sorts of comments in the City, 
among the explanations given being such varied hypotheses 
as preparations for war, political pressure upon this country, 
and the emigration of British capital. Certainly the specific 
statement made here some weeks ago, when people were 
talking of a further reduction in the Bank Rate, that money 
had reached its cheapest point, has thus far been justified. 


* * * 


The depression in the markets is, of course, still largely due 
to the poor state of industry as reflected by the unemploy- 
ment figures. One hears a good deal of the higher German 


ence 


figures, but in this connection it is important to note that 
quite apart from the fact that Germany has a larger popula. 
tion, unemployment insurance embraces a larger percentage 
of the workers. I am informed that workers and employees 
earning up to Rm. 8,400 (say, £420) per annum come under 
the compulsory insurance scheme. In our own country the 
limit is £250, and obviously if the limit in this country were 
as high as that of Germany our unemployment figures would 
be greater. On the other hand, I was told that the inclusion 
of the more highly-paid workers and employees in the scheme 
was to the benefit of its finances, as unemployment among 
this section is less than among the mass of wage earners, 
Another example of the dangers of generalisation came to my 
notice. A Canadian tourist whom I met expressed his surprise 
that in Europe all the reaping was done by hand labour, as 
he had not seen a harvesting machine in operation. The 
explanation is that heavy storms have prevailed from the 
Belgian and Dutch coasts right up to the Alps, and the grain 
has been laid so low as to necessitate hand reaping. What 
effect this will have upon the yield I cannot say, but if, as 
appears probable, the European wheat crop is less this year 
than last, the world situation in that foodstuff may be 
alleviated. In France the price of wheat last week alone rose 
about 25 per cent., and it may be that the unkindness of 
nature may restore prosperity to the world. 


* * * 


_ A few days ago the Birmingham Municipal Bank published 
its eleventh annual report, covering the twelve months ended 
March 3lst, 1930. After making ample allowance for depre- 
ciation and meeting expenditure of a non-recurring character, 
there was a profit of £39,500 5s. 10d., which has been added 
to the reserve fund, that fund (the whole of which has 
been built up in the same manner) now amounting to 
£190,660 5s. 1ld. In view of the desire of several other 
municipalities to imitate Birmingham in this matter, the 
following extracts from the Birmingham Bank report will be 
of interest. It should be borne in mind, however, that even 
under the present Government the Treasury has _ been 
partially successful in handicapping the development of 
municipal banks by stipulating that the interest to be paid to 
depositors in the case of new banks of this nature should be 
the same as the rates granted by the Post Office Bank and 
the big joint-stock banks on savings accounts, which means 
that in present conditions a new municipal bank would not be 
permitted to pay its depositors more than 2$ per cent., as 
against the 3} per cent. paid by the Birmingham Bank. This 
limitation applies, however, only to poor people, for on the 
principle of ‘‘ To him that hath, etc.’ (strange doctrine for a 
Labour Government to follow) where the deposit exceeds £50 
the Treasury permits a higher rate to be paid. 


* * * 


The following are extracts from the report referred to: 


It will be seen from the accounts and statistics that at the end of 
the Bank year the balances due to depositors amounted to the very 
large total of £11,534,834 19s. 8d., and the depositorship to 311,980, 
which represents nearly one-third of the population of the City. 
. . . A bank with a cash turnover of ten and a half million pounds 
and nearly two million transactions can justly claim to be a very 
important factor in the daily lives of the citizens whom it serves. 
Such figures demonstrate not only the remarkable confidence which 
the depositors and the public generally place in the Bank, but also 
the extent to which advantage is taken of the wide facilities provided. 
The policy of the Committee has always been to take the Bank to 
the people, and the wisdom of this course is reflected in the progress 
and development of the Bank. To-day there are fifty branch Banks 
within the City boundaries, and further branches are contemplated. 
It is natural to assume that where a municipality sets up a Municipal 
Bank, the elected representatives of the people will take an enthu- 
siastic interest in its progress. The very fact that the citizens own 
and govern the Bank through their elected representatives gives it 
a prominence and standing which no other type of bank can ever 
acquire, whilst the fact that the Bank is a municipal undertaking 
and subject to public review from time to time compels those who 
are charged with its government and management to exercise 
prudence, to foster enthusiasm, and to maintain efficiency. . . . We 
are continually being asked to take over existing mortgages contracted 
with various building societies because the borrowers have discovered 
that the terms are not so favourable as those offered by the Bank... « 
Allotment holders will be interested to learn that the Bank is now 
empowered to lend money to enable an allottee to purchase his 
allotment. This power is contained in the Birmingham Corporation 
(General Powers) Act, 1929, which received the Royal Assent in 
December last. Already twenty-five advances have been made. 

We have also been empowered by the same Act to open branches 
in the area of an adjoining local authority, with the consent or at the 
request of such authority. Negotiations have taken place with 
Oldbury as a result of which we hope to establish a branch oF 
branches in the area of Oldbury. 


A. Emu Davies. 
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